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To A. J. HAMILTON, Esq. 

OF DALZELL, SCOTLAND. 
DEAR SIR, 

In the acquisition of a high degree o/* Happiness, 
three things appear absolutely necessary: Fk i e n dsh i p, S i n c c r i r y , 
(md Truth. That I possess your Friendship / hope and believe ,' 
that you are sincere / liave no doubt; and that both you and 
myself are in the pursuit- o/T ruth , wherever she may lead, I am 
equally iteU assured. To you, therefore , I dedicate these pages; 
as I know thatf should you find any errors in theni, your kindness 
will point them out: should you find Trutu, you will approve, 

I am^ 

Dear Sir, 

Sincerely hnd faithfully youia, 

JAMES JENNINGS. 

Lr>Ncr>.v ; Mmchj 1828. 



*f^* Mr. Dbville of th^ Strand, who is distinguished for his intimate 
acquaintance with prftctkal PHRiiK<HX>GV, has kibdly loioked. over that part of 
this Tract which relates to his favourite pursuit, ana has added a few Notes, 
which his initials, J. D., designate. 



Errata. — Pftgd 10, line 8, for suit read suits; pagfc 11, line 18, for annullare 
read annulare; fine 22, for Chiselden read Cheselden; line 25, for recmes read 
receive ; page 12, line ult. for genera read orders ; page 16, line 22, for entiled read 
entitled. 



ON THE 

NATURE AND OPERATIONS 

OF THE 

HUMAN MIND. 



'^ Trace Science then, with modesty thy guide ; 

First, strip olFall her equipage of Fride; 

Deduct what is but Vanity or Dress, 

Or Learning's Luxury or Idleness ; 

Or tricks to show the stretch of Human Brain." 

Pops. 



We are met this evening to consider one of tlid most momentous 
and important subjects that can occupy the attention of man. A 
subject concerning which volumes have been written ; a subject 
that is by no means yet exhausted; a subject with which it 
behoves us all to become, as much as possible^ acquainted; a 
subject, a correct knowledge of which does not depend on the 
deductions of Learning, nor on the dicta of the professor; nor 
does it lie in the supposed arcana of any mysticism — the jargon of 
the schools ; nor in the wordy vocabulary of the system builder. 
A subject which, for all practical and useful purposes, may be 
studied with equal advantage, and with equal facility, by tha 
Peasant as well as by the Prince. A subject which, till it is well 
thought of, and handled and discussed freely, boldly, and fearlessly 
by ALL mankind, will continue, ss it long has continued, to perplex^ 
to divide, and to mislead us. I need scarcely add that the subject 
to which I allude, and to which I now propose to direct your at- 
tention, is what has been usually termed the HuiviAN Mind ;-Tio 
a knowledge of the nature of intellectual man— -to a knowled^ ci 

OURSELVES. 

It may be useful m the commencement of our inquiry to remark, 
that as all our knowledgf^, it will now I presume be generally 
admitted, can only be derived through the medium and by the 
operation of tlie senses ; and, as such knowledge is the result of 
FACTS obser\'ed and recorded, or observed and communicated, either 



coinmnnieBte, nnd record the greater probability Ihei 
arriving al Truth in any inquiry,) w. in ottr rosearohes coin 
important subject before us, it is extremoly ilesirabli . 
observe (accurately of course) what is passing wilhin and 
MS, to communicate to others and to record sia-li facts; but also, ad 
much as possible, to dismiss any previous impression and coticep^ 
fuins, not warranted by facts, from our mimU. Or, if we shall t>c4 
be able to do this, it beboTcs us, at least, to bp extremely cauticms ^ 
drawing iiiferencea from such previoua impressiona whiclt tmr knoW* 
ledge of facts does not, at present, warranf, ariti which, posaib^fit 
fiiture and more extended ohservalion may completely ovetthrpim 
Thus always endeavouring lo keep the mind in a s/aie or eli^tf^ 
Hon to be taught — a slate of no ordinary imj)ort in the jnirsuit 
knowledge, and the best result of knowledge^ //'"««« fJap^ne 
A slats it mnst, however, be admitted, not always easily aljnigi 
and sometimes, with difljciilty, borne; butaatate, on stibjr""^ "^ 
ceming which certainty has not been yet attained, 
aevertheiess, to endeavonr to attain and beat. And if Doiibl hi 
the commencement r,i' wisnosi, candid and libernl inquiry ia ill be' 
found, at any rate, ILl- iiejl road to it. 

Knowledge, it scarcely needs to be observed, is a plant 
slow growth. Hmv manv years — how many ages, — bow mach _^ 
liuraan effort — of uaweaiied diligence — of anxiety, labour, and care 
have there not been already coasiimed in bringing ns to our present^ 
Age's yet to come, mfloh care, much anxiety^ 
■c. too, miist«liUbe employedin the progressiva 
'ledge I when, most probably, the future inhabi- ^ 
tanis fif the Earth will look hack with a smile, upon the efforts and 
Iho laboiirB of what we may nowealrem ourphdoaophicalGiAKTS^ 
but which fnhirity will most assuredly conlemplate with very dif- 
ferent eyes — as slight glimmerings ^tlteir more extended horifion of 
knowledge, and of little or no iiHportanee '. 
V For. what do we vow actually know of thoA'n/H)-* of the MiW.^ 
■May it iiol bo fi;arlea!*f asserted that, with all our observed and 
'orded knowledge concerting it. we are still like infants ?-^E^e('/* 
d oferiil inns huie, it is true, been often noted; but the causes of 
•ff'ech- and operalionn have been raSro rarely traced ; or if 
noted and traced, iKey have not been noted and traced with that 
care and accuracy whiclt.thc sobject requires."* It cannot be denied , 
that the Pbejl:dice^, and the Hopes and Fbabs of mankind, hav» 
been loo ofSen the o^iief excitements. Ibe chief arbiters in such in- 

MJiliniinlly t(,ld of the obscurity of the subject 

iilty (if all tJfeliji/i^skal iiiquiiies — of the uu profitable' 

of siinltspeculati'^iis. and a tremendous f/ caf/cni of ohjeclioa*. 

lent lo deter ordinury minds from thepursiih. Tiie very tcrm» 

( 
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metaphysics and metaphysical have boon made abhorrent ; added 1o 
\vhiafa, we are often told that a few favoured minds only seem des- 
tined to unfold and to explain the mysterious arcana of the Human 
Mind. 

I care nothing about the retention of such terms as metaphysics 
and metaphysical ; you may discard them and as much other intel- 
lectual and non-intellectual verbiage and rubbish as you please ; I 
care little for terms, I ask for facts. But I protest most decidedly 
and emphatically against such doctrines and dogmas ! To what do 
they tend ? — To discourage ordinary minds from the pursuit of this 
self knowledge, a knowledge of all otliers the most to be prized, and 
without which all other knowledge is, comparatively, vain. 

Similar to such dogmas, such extinguishers of inquiry, is the trita 
assertion that Truth is to be found in a toelL 1 do not exactly 
know to whom the world is indebted for this precept ; but, according 
to ray humble apprehension and experience, Truth, so far from being 
fonnd by digging deep into any subject, as is usually believed, is 
most commonly to be mot with in open day, on the surface, and 
within the reach of every one. I am sure, at any rate, that the 
most useful Ttwih^ are very often the most exposed; and for this 
reason, and for this reason only, very often overlooked. As far as 
my inquiries have hitherto gone concerning the Human Mind, I hava 
found them abundantly contirmatory of the same position. 

But, it may be said, Have we not already before us, concerning tha 
Human Mind, tract upon tract, treatise upon treatise, and volume upon 
volume ; — in fact, is not the literary world deluged with works upon 
the subject ; have you not in the works of Locks alone a wholo 
library ?■— True, you have whole libraries upon the subject; but 
may I not, with some service to the cause of Truth, ask. Are sot 
most of the writings on the Human Mind enveloped in a cloud of 
words and dust ; and are they not calculated rather to suit the theo-> 
ries or fine fancies of our theorizcrs than the great original which 
they profess to describe ; and hence, when compared with the only 
standard by which they can be properly estimated, the mixo itsell^ 
few, if any, of the voluminous writings concerning it, will correspond 
with that noble, that intellectual portion of man ? — I know no one 
work written professedly on the subject that is not liable to great 
and serious objections. 

While I state this, I entreat that I may not be misunderstood. 
Many writers of eminence, (among whom may be named, LocKE^ 
Hartley, and the late Dr. Brown of Edinburgh,) have done con- 
siderable service to mankind by their inqiuries concerning tha 
Human Mind ; but what I am desirous of pressing upon your atten- 
tion is, the necessity of examining all that is stated with a sincere 
desire to obtain the Truth, regardless of previously received theories, 
admitted dogmas, or the authority of names ; an authority of the 
most dangerous kind^ and against which we cannot be too much on 



air guarcl. I am afraid that Lockk*s Essay on llie Human Vnut^r- 
standing has made as many university pedants as any book that 
was ever written.* 

Id what I shall myself state, I can most cordially assure you that 
h would give me considerable uneasiness could I suppose that any 
person present, would adopt one opinion stated by me this eveningv 
till, by inquiry and examination, he had thoroughly satisfied his own 
mind of its truth. VVhat possible satisfaction can any one receive 
from instructing or attempting to instruct others, if he do no more 
for them than just to make them capable of parrot imitation ? — The 
mere assent to- any proposition, with which it is to be regretted too 
many persons rest satisfied, is little else than a mockery. I trust 
that our inquiries here to-night will tend to something more thaii- 
this. 



* The same maybe said of many of the Pootico-Philo<(ophica1 writings of 
Pope. Of his Sai'IR'e I have spoken elsewhere.* Perhaps there ivill be found 
as many fundamental errors in Popf/s Essay on Man as in any popular work 
in our language. There is this partifular evil tendency in Pope's dogmaf^- 
that they appear extremely specious, and have misled, I doubt not, a great 
many minds either incapable of or indispoRod for examination. The poetical 
dress too in which they are conveyed is extremely seductive. I shall perhaps 
be asked for some example of Pope's errors, llis mistakes on Instinct arc 
pointed out in a note to the Jloi/se Spnrrow's Speech in my Ornitholooia ; 
out 1 may mention here the sophism on which he insist?, in his Essay— wAa/- 
euer is, is rights and with which he concludes his first Kpistle. 

" And, spite of pride, in erring Reason's spite, 

One truth is clear. Whatever is, is riffht," 
Surely if, whatever is, is right, the absurdity of Mr. Pope's writing at all must 
be ev'ident. Is it not also evident that many things in the moral world are 
fiot right, and that we are continually endeavouring, very wisely in my opinion-, 
to make them so ? It is therefore extremely unphiiosophical to say every 
• thing is right, when dally experience and our suflerings inform us to the 
contrary. 
Speaking of Tlrutes. he nays, 

" See then the acting and comparing powers 

One in tlieir nature which are two in ours." 
The note on instinct in the House !Spurrow's Speech, above referred to, is a 
sufficient refutntion of thU** doctrine. 

" For forms of government let fools contest, 

Whate'er is best adniinister'd is liest." 
But are we not, therefore, to choose the best form of sfovernment— that is, on* 
ralculated to promote the jijreatest happiness of the gn»atest number ? Yet, 
according to Pope, contesting about it, that is, I presume, arguing about iu 
fitness or unfitness for promoting human lin])pineds, is foolery. And this is 
called by some, the tine philosophy of Pope ! 

Indeed we can scarcely walk over a line in this Essay without stumbling; 
>e says again : 

" Take Nature's path and mad opinions leave. 

All states can reach it and all heads conceive ; 

Obvious her goods, in no extreme they divell. 

There needs but thinking right and meaning well." 

• See }fetropfJtffiM LUevary JournaL page .''.Or 



IT 

Tn llio proscnl ilisquisition I ^luill omlocvniir. r«5 nvuh ns ]K^si1«l^,; 
to divest the suliject of all teclink'niity mid n)y story ; niid i\ I shall 
not> in evory case, succeed in doing this, I Ini.styou will attrihutc it 
to the difficulty under which most of iis lahour, and from which I 
do not pretend to bo exempt, namoly, that of not lieing able readily 
do divest ourselves of impressions received early, and which very 
often accompany iis during the whole period of oiir existence hero. 
Those however who expect this evening, from me, a fttffitpmatic dis- 
eourse concerning the HuMx\x Mind will be, I fear, disapjiointed : I 
promise no such thing. My aim in calling the public attention to 
the subject has been, chiefly, to excite discussion concerning it ; be- 
lieving, as I do, that it is a subject, the consideration of which isof tho 
utmost consequence in promoting human hap])incss; and to makof 
such obsen'ations as will, I hope, lead to more correct conceptions- 
eoncerning the nature of tho mind, as well as concerning its multi- 
fflrious operations ; and also to prompt my auditors to more extensive 
observation and inquiry than tho subject has hitherto received ; or 
which it hcis been tlio»iglit capable of rec»?iving, at least by ordinary 
minds. If in this Lecture I altoniptcMl to fn/ntrmathe 1 should do 
that of which in other writers I have just com])laujed. I am desir- 

Who can toll us, in morals, whoro Naturt^ft path is? what thinking right 
18 and wliat nteanwif well is ? Tlic wraninii wrii of some pei-sons will b« 
found foolisliuess ; the t/u'nAhiff ri^hi of others vory wrongf or never under- 
stood ; and Nuttfrv'g path, if found and followed, will frrfjiicntly mislead U8. 

To go from the Essay on Man to his Vin' rental Prai/rr, which is one of thtf 
most unexceptionable of Pope's pieces — yet, when he Sciys, . 
*' And binding. Nature fast in fate 
Ijclt free the human will," 
who does not see here a complete absmce of justness of tliongbt and philoso- 
phical precision ?— while in Lis Essay he sayt», speaking of the Univer«e, that 
it is all 

" Direction which thou ranst not sec ; 
All harmony not understood.'' 
X^Hiat sort of harmony there can possibly be in the supposed Freedom nf the 
Ilvman fVill I leave the advocates of Pope to prove. 

His writings concerning women .ire any thing but just: 
" Most women have no characters at all,'* 
he says ; then I say, let Man take the discredit to him.self fof not paying' more 
attention to the formation of their characters. See the conchision of thial 
Lecture. 

The truth seems to be. that he really knew very little concerning the nature 
of the Human Mind or of effect and cavse. He seems to have skimmed over 
the surface of things, but was, very possibly, an indilVeiont observer; or, he 
was contented to take his philosophical opinions on trust from St. John, 
Lord Bolinobroke. In sotier seriousness, while I am willing to oiler my 
homage to Pope as a Poet, and can abundantly testify to the pleasure which 
his poetical writings have aflbrded me, yet to him as a Philosopher, or a mor- 
alist, I cannot defer : his Essay on Man is beset with errors and contradictions. 
It has, nevertheless, many fine lines, (such as those at the head of thisljecture.) 
some good poetry, and occasionally some philanthropy ; but it ought to l)e 
read with great circumspection ; indeed I greatly (juestion the propriety of its 
being placed in the hands of tl»e yo'.ng, lK»fore their principles are fived, ami 
their minds have a«qiiircd tone and stability. 
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ott?? of calling your attention to facts; 1 leave id fulitre obserton, 
io more able hands, when wc possess a much greater accumalatinn 
i)f Facts, to systematize ; we have systematized, I believe, on this, 
as well as on some other scientific subjects, much too soon. 

The term Mind has been used with many different shaded of 
meaning. Dr. Johnson's first definition of it' in his Dictionary is, 
hUeltigeni powers his second Intellectual capacity, A very slight 
consideration will conviuce us that neitlier of these definitions suit 
exactly the subject which we are now considering. The fact seems 
io be, that the terra Mind, like most terms in common use, is a very 
vague and indefinite one, so that, perhaps, scarcely two persons will 
fce foimdwho agree concerning it. Somolinies mind, in its most en- 
larged signification, implies, not only the intellectual powers of man,- 
so called, consisting of that assemblage of impressions and processes 
distinguished by various names, such as srnsation, perception, ideaa^ 
memory, judgment, imagination, X\ieP(ffinoris,^<i, including, besides, 
such terms as Reason and Will, but also of some organ or becipi- 
KNT which receives sucli impressions, and in which are performed or 
take place, the various processes which liavo been very often deno- 
minated, in conjunction with the okgan or rkcipient itself, the 
mind; sometimes the UN dbrstandi no. }3ut the analyti(!al inquiry 
which I propose in this Discourse will lead us to take a very dilTer- 
ent method in the nomenclature of mind. 

Whenever^ therefore, I speak in this Ijccture of the mind, it is to bo 
understood as implying simply the organ or recipient, to which t 
have just alluded, and not to the processes performed by or which take 
pliise in it. The seat of this organ or recipient is, apparently, the 
Brain ; but whether distinct from it, as many believe, or a consc- 

Jiuence merely of its peculiar nature — that is, whether it he distinct 
rom the hrain, or the brain itaclf, are questions into the discussion 
of which it is not my intention to enter ; it will be sufficient for our 
purpose to know and to admit that such an organ or recipient exists. 
The human rrain coassists of the whole of that mass which, with 
its surrounding membranes and vessels, fills the greater part of the 
skull. It is said to be larger in man in p'oportion to the nerves be- 
longing to it than in any other animal. It is divided into the Lere' 
hrton, Cerebellum, TStbcr annulare, and JSledulla oblongata; the 
whole of which weighs usually about 4S or 50 ounces ; but its weight 
varies in difTerent subject's. 

The cerebrum, which is by far the largest portion, is contained 
in all the upper part of the skull ; it is divided into a right and left 
hemisphere by a meinbrane, a process of the dura mater, termed 
Falx, Each hemisphere is also ajrain subdivided into three lobes ; 
the two lying in the front portion of the skull being the largest. It 
is surrounded with membranes, and accompanied with blood vessels. 
The outer substance of the brain is called cortical or cineritious, it 
being of a greyish colour resembling wood -ashes. The interior. 
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called noeilullar^s , is of a wbitish colour with n slijjTit lingo of yeJIow; 
it is greater in quantity, more opaque and firiDor in texture, tiian tho 
rioeritious part. Spread on glass and viewed with a microscope it 
it appears a kintl of pulp consisting of globules much sninller tban the 
globules of the blood ; plunged into boiling oil, maceroited in alcohol 
or in some of the diltito(( acids, it becomes firmer and more elastic, end, 
on being lacorated in a particular direction, exhibits a Jibrous ap-- 
pearance. The cortical part also exhibits something of the same 
kind. The corlifal and medullary yiarts of tho brain are also fre- 
quently blended t*- gather so as to form streaks. 

The cerebellum or little brain is situated in the back part of tho 
skull, beneath tho posterior lobes of the cerebrum, from which it is 
."ieparated by a membrane called tentorium. It is divided by the 
fiUx minor into two heiiiisphoros, which are again subdivided into 
lobules. It consists of ciiuritious and medullar v matter, similar to 
that of the cerebrum \ but the ciiieritious beaj-a a greater proportion 
to the medullarv in the former than in the latter. 

The tuber nmiuUare is of a roundish form and about an inch hi 
length and of the same width ; it is connected with the cerebrum and 
cerebellum. From the tuber annulare arises the medulla oblongata^ 
which forms the boginnin;^ of the spinal marrow. 

Chisex^den' savs thnt " woimds in the cerebrum, though verv dan- 
gerous, are not mortal ; but in the cerebellum and medulla oblon- 
gftft. cansc sudden death; and in tlie spinal marrow, loss of sense in 
nil the parts whicJi receives norves from below the wound.'"' A 
proof, I presinne, that the chief seat of vitality is in tho cerebellum 
and medulla oblongata* Vet some late cases of wounds in the 
cerebellum appear to contradict this statement of Cheselden in ja. 
gard to that organ. 

From the Rrain arise nine pairs of nervefi ; some in solid cords^ 
others in separate threads wliicli afterwards unite into cords. Of 
these some have their origin in the cerebrum, some in the cerebellum f 
some in the tuber annulare, and some in the medulla oblongata^ 
From these, of course, those supplying the organs of smell, sighi^ 
taste, hearing, and feeling in part, are derived. Tho great inter-' 
costal or spnpathetic nerve communicates with the fifth and sixth 
pair ; the pair called jtars vaga arises in the medulla oblongata^ 
This and ihe sympathetic pair supply some of the most important 
parts of the body with nerves ; such as the Lungs, Heart, Stomach, 
t)iaphragm, &c. 

The nerves are dosoribed by anatomists as pairs not because tliey 

proceed together from the brain and spinal marrow; but because 

■----■ . 

• "A wound in the cert^beHnm does not generally cause sudden death: bu€ 
injury or wound in the left loln» oauses a wastinj? of the testis deaipr^ and vice 
versa a. wasting; in the testis sinisfer ; this has been proved beyond a doubt. Atk 
injury oiboth lobes of the (.•erel>enuin deRtroys the procrcative power." — .T. Dv 

'J'hf Pbrenolotfists say that tlio or^jins n{ awntimictis are in the oercbellum. 
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lli«y proooftd from llie opposite Icbos of the brnin, or (unw opp.^>it> 
Kides of i[i9. s[>iHal coliinin, and supply sliiiilar parts oii each m\e of 
the head and body with shnilar nerves. And, hence, it often 
happens in paralysis, that, on one side of the body, all the ner\*csi 
perform their oliice imperfectly, while on the other side no diminu- 
tion of ndr\*ous energy is evinced. And, hence, as all the sentient 
£iciiities have a double set of organs, it is apparent why the intellect 
is sometimes clear although one set may be considerably diseased. 

From the spinal marrow are given out i/n'r/y pairs of nerves ; 
these, in conjuncrtion with tliosc arising from the brain, communicate 
energy and feeling to the whole bbdy ; and also, by their extreme 
sensibility, convey to the brain, the mind, by what means is not 
even now accurately known, the slightest as well as the strongest 
impressions made upon the different organs ; and hence our pleasures 
and pains, our hopes, onr /ears, and our affections. 

Having directed your attention to the brain, we shall not I trust 
be unprofitably employed in now devoting a few moments to 
Phrexology; a science which, by the zeal of Drs. Gall and 
SpUR!?HKiMj has latterly excited no ordinary interest ; and which 
promises, should their positions concerning this Science be confirmedi 
to be of no common imporf^mce to mankind. 

As I have lately paid some attention to this science, I hope tlie 
PhreHologish will pardon me if Isay, tliat t hoy seem to have been 
much too eager to theorize and systematize ; that the facts already 
observed and recorded concerning the mind aj)pear to me by far too 
few to warrant us in mapping out the skull as the Phrenologists 
have done. But there is, notwithstanding, one fact alleged by tliese 
gentlemen which, if subsequent and more extensive observation shall 
confirm, will enable us to attain some precision in this novel science. 
The alleged fact to which I aUude is, that the Intellectual 
Powers reside in the frost 2)art, and the animal jwicers in the 
hack part of the skull;* or, to speak more correctly, that portion of 
the brain which is in the forepart of the skull is employed in intel- 
lectual operations ; and that portion which is in tiic buck part of tlio 
skull is engiigod in such oporalions and functions as belong to the 
mere animal. The Piirknologist.s, however, jiroceed much farther 
than this. They say that man is endowed with thirtt/ three or 
more (some say, I think, thirtt/ Jivef) distinct organs or faculties 
in the brain ; that in prop«)rtion as these are developed, prominent, 
will be the dis^position of the in<iividua.l for tlie performance of actions 
to which those faculticis prompt him. They have divided these facul- 
ties into two genera, namely, Feklixgs and Intellects. The Feel* 

• « This is fully proved."— i. D. 

t " That there are Oth'ty-fimi orjfans, tojjether with the seats of them, 18 noir 
proved bcyoud all doubt ; taking ihn individual cat^oK in my own collection, K 
now have iipwardK of eicvcnty thousand ivithout ouo in cuutradiction,'* — J.I>« 
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IM;s ihey divide into two ^^eftera, naincly, PKOPENsiTiKsand Sexti* 
.>IE\T5. Tlic Propensities consist of amativexkss or P/iysicai 
Lore; of piiilopkookmtiveness or the lj)i:e of CAi/dren; of dkr- 
TRCCTiVENEssor Proi>ensity to destroy, &c. The Stntimtfnis con- 
sist of SELF ESTEEM ; — LOVE OF APPROBATION ; — CAL'TIOCSNEsS, &C, 

— ThelxTBLLECTs. they say, consist also oUivo ge/iem,nvimii\y, the 

KNOWING FACULTIES, — the REFLECTING FACULTIES. The KnOiVitlg 

Facvliies consist of a knotctedgc of ohjbcts, or a memotjjf of facts; 

of FORM, of SIZE, of WEIGHT, of COLOUB, of SPACE, ol OHDEH, of 

TIME, of Ni'MBEH, ofTi.'NE, of L:\NGUAGE. The Rt'Jlecting Facul- 
ties are those of comparison, of cAU&i\LiTY, of wit, of imitative- 

NESS. 

Now, without g'/iug at large, here, into the moaning of the term 
Facumt, I am desirous of exciting your attention to the use which 
the Phrenologists make of it : for, culling those diilerent portions of 
the brain Faculties, is, it appears to me, to assume that wliicii I aiu 
obliged still to tliink requirt^s much more proof than has yet been 
brought forward to establish it. I cannot therefuro yet assert to 
their proposition that the Brain consists of thirtt^ three or more fac^^ 
ulties. 

But to proceed : They say that, when the hinder portion of tho 
skull, and, consequently, the brain, exceeds or only even equals in 
quantity the front or intellectual ])ortion, the individual possesses so 
much of the mere animal that t}ie front portion is not sufficient to 
keep the animal in check ; in other words, is not stillicient to prevent 
the possessor of iuch a skull — of such a brain, from performing ac- 
tions injurious to Society ; that is, of course, immoral, viciouti, or 
criminal actions. Thai, on the contrary, when the greater portion of 
the brain is before, more or less predominating intelleciuality of some 
kind will be found, and the animi^l powers or propcusities be held iu 
proper subjection. 

The PuRENOLOftisTS say, moreover, that in proportion to tha 
size of each facultv, v^rili generally its power l)e found to corres- 
pond ; the protuberances in the skull at the same time corresponding 
to the size of the faculty. A small faculty being an indication of 
small power, and a large one v'ce versa. A high and broad fore- 
head having, of course, many of the faculties much developed, is a 
strong indication of considerable intellectuality — a low, narrow, and 
receding one the reverse. 

The quality and quantity of the brain, they say, are to be estima- 
ted by observing the situation of the orifice of the ear, and the size 
of the skull before and behind. In persons of high intellectuality 
this orifice will be found from one to two inches nearer to the back 
part of the head than it is to the front. In judging, however, of tho 
qualities of a skull, of the powers of the »:itellect of any individual, 
this is not all ; it. is necessary to note whether there be great or littla 
distance between the orifice of (he car and the crown of the head ; 
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And also, wlxetber the skull be wide or narrow, as well bcforo at 
behind. In short, it would appear, from this view of it, that, upuii 
the size of the brain depends, in a great measure, the quantity of 
^mal as well as meutal power which any individual may possess ; 
thus bringing us back to liie vulgar and trite opinion, too often ridi- 
culed, that he who has, literally, few brains has little sense.* — ^A 
careful attention to these several indications — indications, it must be 
admitted, which every one may readily apprehend — ^will, the Pkreno- 
iogista say, always give us a general outline of the character of 
every man. 

Without, however, assenting to so much a$ this, it does appear to 
me that Phrenology deserves a serious investit^ation ; and that, for 
the present, our attention ought to be emphatically directed to tliu> 
«:<Mispicuous and obvious indication. If it shall be found that the 
intellectual portion of tlie brain is always in front, and also that th(% 
quantity of intellect is in proportion to the quantity of brain ; and if 
it shall, also, bo found that tne animal propensities or faculties exist, 
always in the back part of tlie skull, and that these are in greatest 
force in proportion to the size also of that ])art of the brain, data 
of infinite importance will be obtained. It will be afterwards de- 
sirable to ascertain, if possible, of what particulars these general 
indications consist ; and I think it is probable that some organs for 
particular functions may be discovered ; but I suspect that somt\ if 
not much, of the mapping of the Phrenologists will require cjnsi- 
fierable modification. I suspect too that a good deal must be attri- 
Imted, after all, to the quality as well as to the quantity oi' brain ; 
r— that brains of similar size and shape vary much in tlieir intollef- 
iual |)Owers as well as in their physical piopensities.f In justice to 
Dr. Spurzheim, I ought to state here, that since this Lecture wjis 
prepared, I have had the pleasure of hearing that Gentloman at tht^ 
London Institution, and he most decidedly admits, that although tlui 
isiize of the different organs is of great moment, yet that a groat deal 
also depends upon their quality and activity. 

Tliat many, if not most, of our intellectual operations are carried 
on in that portion of the brain which is in the front part of tho skull, 
is I think extremely probable : for if any one will attend to what 
passes within him during, or rather immediately after, the progress 

• ** We do not say that he who has few brains has little sense , it is tlio 
quality, combined with health, which gives power; for the largest and sniallcftt 
brains. In 1200 casts in my collection, have the greatest powers of mind." 

J. 1>. 

t ^ I have stated that fjuality as well as quantity must be taken into rousid- 
rration. The tempemment must not be overlooked; this Dr. Spurzhkim Uuh 
described in his work entitled ' Phrenology in connection with Phyaiognofny.' ' ' 

J. D. 

May w^ not nationally conclude that what is called t^.mperament depends, in 
3r(rat measure, if not entirely, upon the quality of the. brain, and tlie coudillui; 
o:" the itrrrfjf. with which, of course, the braiu has j:cueral cunm*cliou : 
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or operation of relive an'l intense thought, wlicii the brain hat 
laboured, as it were, with a \ariuty of ideas; or when efforts are 
inadc to coinpreliond uiid rcmoiuher many complicated processes in 
our reasoning, or a variety of difFertnt facts or circumstances, parti* 
cularly if the subjects presented to the mind be new; and if, imme- 
diately afterwards, tiie actual physical state of the brain be examined, 
we shall, I think, not fail to llnd tliat such efforts occasionally, (as 
far as regards my own experience, I may say very often) produce 
much action in the fore part of the brain, so as to induce sometimes 
a head-ach, which is not infrequently accompanied with increased 
heat, plainly discoverable by ourselves as well as others on feeling 
the foreheaid. licncc I think it is fair to conclude that the higher 
and more complex processes of thought are carried on in the ante- 
rior portion of the brain. 

If, besides this, it shall be found that any one portion of the brain, 
by being more used than another portion, increases in size so as even 
to alter tlio external form of the sknll— 'and some observed facts 
seem to indicate this^' — we have the encouroging hope held out to 
i^s not only that the intellectual powers may be increased by use^ as 
we know they in general arc, but also that the animal propensities 
by disuse, or by proper use, may be rendered subservient to tlie 
pobler part of our nature, and bo made to minister only to our legi- 
timate pleasures and our happiness. 

In the hitherto imperfect science of Education I anticipate great 
and important residts from such a study oi;'PiiKKXOi/)GY, combined, 
as it ought always to be, with Physiognomy, a science, by the way, 
that has not been attended to as it deserves ; and I would particu- 
larly rccomn;ond those, who are engaged in the instruction of chil- 
dren and youth, to pay accurate attention to botli these yet imper- 
foot sciences. There is reason to hope that the labours of instruc- 
tion may be, by tlie study, greatly abridged, and the pupils themselves 
essentially benelitcd and improved. Some of the results to be ob- 
tained from such a study, are, that mankind generally will become 
more feeling, more benevolent, and more humane. At least, I think, 
that such results will be the inevitable consequence of a better ac- 
quaintance with the nature and operations oi the mind. 

We have thus seen what the Phrenologists have done to eluci- 
date the nature of the Human Mind — the Brain; — their inquiries 
are based, as they ought to be, on fact ; from this they will 1 hope 
never depart ; and w^e ought to be grateful for the zeal and for the 
success, (amidst much unnecessary and uncalled for ridicule and 
opprobrium) with which they have pursued and still continue to 
pursue their observations and their labours. Let them proceed; 



• *' It no longer remains in doubt respecting the change of the brain by an 
increaiie, when successfully employed, in any course of rcvv studies."— J. t>. 
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^iuuiairitiy will assuredly reap much aJ\auUigu iroiu tlieir cA'uris, 
llieir talents, and their zeal. 

liCt us now examine this surprising, tliis stupendous organ, the 
Mind, particularly as regards its operations, a little more closely. 

The Human Mixb evinces, and is excited by, two orders of 
sensations; namely the pleasureable and the painful; to these 
two orders tlie chiefs if not all, of its operations may be referred; the 
great differences in both orders consisting in degree. It appears 
also to be actuated and regulated by invariable laws : for although 
we cannot always demonstrate, in every analytical inquiry concern- 
ing the mind, tJie cause of every operation or action, yet, from the 
great number of operations and actions whose causes we can dis- 
tinctly observe and trace, there is legitimate ground for the inference 
that the mind ojierates and is regulated by invariable laws ; in other 
words, in mental, as well as in corporeal ujjcrations, there is no ef- 
fect WITHOUT a cause. T^ie truth of thh- jioaUion tciil aj^pear 
as ive iwoceed. 

To many of our pleasurable, as well as painful sensations, have 
been given, either from their inteijsity, jicculiarity, or duration, dis- 
tinctive names ; some uf lliom Lave been called Passions ; a more 
vague and induliuito term tluin this can scarcely be imairined. la 
a little manual, which has lately fallen in my way, entiled Ele- 
ments OF Self-Knowledge,* the Passions are described under the 
following names : Ambition, Anger, Antipathi/, Curiosity, Fear, 
Hope, Joy, Love, S'/iatne, Grief, Sympathy, and \\ ^onder ; and tlicso 
are ajjain divided into many species and varieties. 

In the same work the Faculties of the Mind are described to 
}»e Perception, Attention, Retention or Memory, Recollect ion. 
Imagination, the Potver of Comparing, Discernment, the Power 
of Abstracting, the Power of Compounding^ Reasoning, J udg- 
pient, JVill, Design, Foresight, Liberty, Conscience. — A few 
grains of pure metal amidst the most incongruous and incoubistent 
;nass of dross that was ever obtained from any philosophical cruci- 
ble ! 

I^ct US examine a few items of the catalogue ; and, in the fii-st 
place, what is meant by the term Faculty? — Faculty, according to 
my apprehension, is any innate power or ability with which wo are 
/L»u(iowod : thus we have the faculty of seeing, of hearing, of feeling, 
ol* smelling, of uttering sounds, of moving the muscles, <5c. ; and if 
»l sliall be proved, according to the statements of the Phrenologists, 
that Amativeness, and Philoprogenitieeness, &c. form and occupy 
/distinct portions of the brain, and are born with us, these may per- 
liaps bo denominated faculties ; but these cannot yet, I think, bo 
inlmitted an faculties, and, therefore, in our present inquiry we shall 
ijut consider them as such. But how Reasoning, Judgment, IF ill. 



• liv 11. C, Dallas. Emi. '2A edit. 1S08, 
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and some others just mentioned, came to be arranged hs faculties. 
It is not my business to explain. Reasoning and Judgment are 
manifestly mental processes, carried on unquestionably by some 
of our faculties, but they (that is, the processes themselves) are not 
•^faculties. It behoves us, therefore, to be extremely cautious in the 
use of the word Faculty. It is very often greatly misapplied; and, 
by such misapphcation, is very likely to mislead us in our inquiries 
on this highly interesting subject — the Miud. Indeed if the 
Phrenologists should succeed in persuading mankind to adopt their 
present nomenclature, it appears to me that almost every action 
will hav^ its appropriate faculty ; and although I do not say that 
this cannot be, I am, nevertheless, disposed to say that it is ex- 
tremely improbable. 

This misapplication of the term faculty, has been made by 
many very able and eminent men. The poet Akenside appears to 
have fallen into an error similar to this when he tells us, in his notes 
to the Pleasures of Imagination, that we have a natural sense of 
the ridiculous, as if ridicule or the talent for ridicule, like the smell 
or sight, were born with us ; whereas ridicule, it is evident, is pro- 
duced by ASSOCIATION : for what appears ridiculous to one person 
is often not in the least so to another ; were ridicule a natural 
sense, I apprehend this could not be. 

Now, as to the Will, (about the freedom of which so many 
volumes have been written,) if by the will be meant the desire to 
do any act or obtain any thing, which to every unsophisticated un- 
derstanding it assuredly is, such will will always be found to be 
the effect of some previous process or operation carried on in the 
mind; and this, whether the mind be conscious of such process or 
not; and hence the impropriety of the term Free-will: for, as the 
mind in its processes or operations is governed or influenced by in- 
variable laws, the will, such as we here consider it, cannot be 
FREE ; it can only be what the motives presented to it cause it to be, 
whatever those motives may be. The will tlierefore, the desire to 
do any act or obtain any thing, is produced by the operation of fixed 
and determined causes arising in the very natures of things ; let us 
pursue the series as long as we please, or at least as long as we 
are able so to do. It istobvious, therefore, that the will cannot 
be a FACULTY.* If, however, by the term will be only meant a 

* Since this tract has been in the press. Dr. Haslam has given a series of 
Lectures on the Mind to the London Medical Society: these Lectures have 
been since published in the Lancet. It is not my wish or intention to make 
any comments on them generally, not having rear! the wiiole with sufficient 
attention; but as the definition of tiie will, as given in the Lancer, No. 
217, page 125, appears to me incorrect, I take the liberty (I am sure with 
the most sincere feelings of respect for Dr. Haslam,) to say that the will 
is not, according to my apprehension, *' the effort of attainment,** which 
Dr. ^XsLAM states it to be : for the trt//, being the desire to do any act, or 
obtain any thing, is a state or disposition of the mind, and, consequently, can- 
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ir capacity to choose, to aelcct from tho olijectB presenl 

the minil ; this power, or rather perhaps process, of the mina 
have manifestly the ability to use ; but in our choice, that is, I 
process of choosing, we weigh the various things or motives whi 
are presented to us, or which arise in our minds, and are infla^ 
enced, determined, doubtless, b^ what appears to be, or an 
posed to be, either directly or indirectly most beneficial to 
mostproductiveof the greatest quantity of pleasurable sensation, — : 
in a word. Happiness, To suppose that we choose without some- 
thing influencing, determining our choice, would be absurd ; it is 
evident that there always is some motive or motives, however la- 
tent or unperceived, which do influence, determine the mind. — 
What now becomes of the so much vaunted term Free-will; and 
of the WILL itself as a Faculty ? 

It must not, however, be forgotten, that the motives which deter- 
mine, produce the will to do even a single act, may be, and ofteu 
are, very various : internal feeling, mental pTocess, besides the in- 
numerable variety of external objects, heat, cold, human, society, 
&c. are sometimes more or less combined to produce such wilt. 

These errors in ihe use of terms have very much obstructed Oi 
progress in inquiries concerning the mind. They have ariseii| 
most probably, from two sources, — our ignorance, and from thi 
application of the common language of life to subjects for which' 
such language is, unfortunately, not well adapted ; as it is almost 
impossible to avoid using such language, we all know, in a very 
indeiinite and uncertain manner. Thus the processes of ifeasonjnrn 
and Judgment have been separated and made, as it were, distinct 
ideal beings. How often do we not ask. What says Reason?— 
Where is your Judgment^ — Whereas, if we examine both these 
processes, for procesi-es, be it remembered, they are; we shall find 
that, if not identical, they are so very similar as not to require the 
distinctions which many writers on the human mind have given 
them. I have defined Reason, in the Family Cyclopsdia, 
That process or processes of the mind by which different ideas or 
things are compared, their fitness or un^iness perceived, and conclu- 
sions drawn from such comparisons and perceptions- Is not Judg- 
ment the same, or, at least, a similar process ofthe mind? 

not be an effort. It ma} be tlie prodnct of efiorl, or niny caiiiie eSurt, but 
Ibe icill M not haelf sn rffort. The cffurt of wliicli the stale of mmd called 
tcilt 'a often the cause, i» no more Ibe icilt tban ibe hand-wriliajt is llie band 
itseJf. It is iriie, we do sometimes ray, ibat each a person writes > good 
hand; hut ne all know thai ibis is a tignre of speech for Ibe hand- writing. 
The trill is Dol, tlierelbrt, according id Dr. Haslam, "simpty Ibe effort of 
attain til en I," but a itali or iHspaiilim of mind evinced by a desire or wiiih to 
obtain or avoid, &c. certain things. Tlie irill, that is the slate or disposition 
of the mind so called, is, of course, Ihe product of some cause orcMUses ; and 
we cannot conceive of a trilJ niliioiil a cause; and, indeed, as Tar as «e know 
of the mind, there never was a will, Ibal is, a state or ditposiiiou of the mind 
to obtain or avoid, &c. witliont a cause or cauien producing it. 
1 
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Once more, if Riaboh be a faculty,— and, if a faculty, it ought 
in every individual to be the same ; that is, similar to the senses 
of sight, smell, Ac, ; — if it always enabled us to distinguish good 
from evil, and truth from falsehood, no such discrepancies and 
discordances as are found amongst mankind could exist. But do 
we not find that what appears reasonable to one person appears' 
the most unreasonable and preposterous to another ? — Our Reason 
is influenced greatly by the manner in which our minds have been 
exercised and excited (as well by surrounding media as by our in- 
ternal feelings), and hence the influence which surrounding circum- 
stances, strong feelings, have upon our reasoning ; and hence also 
the powerful effect of Education in all our reasoning processes. 
What a field is here opened for charity and forbearance towards 
the opinions and actions of those who think and act differently 
from ourselves ! 

I have been somewhat minute on this mistake concerning the 
term faculty, because the explanation will be of considerable 
service to us in all our researches into the nature of the mind. It is 
a mistake which, as I have said, has been often made, and that, too, 
by many estimable and able men. Even Dr. Johnson calls Rea^ 
son the Rational Faculty ; and the will, that power by which we 
desire and purpose, Locke, too, calls Reason a Faculty; and 
we have seen that Akenside fell into a similar error. If therefore 
such popular and able writers have made these mistakes, we need 
not wonder at the mistakes of inferior followers in the same path. 
Dr. Johnson, however, in such definitions, as well, indeed, as in 
many others in his Dictionary, seems to have been more studious 
to fix and determine the meaning of words as they haye been va- 
riously used by authors, than to give one intelligible and definite 
meaning, to which it is desirable, however difficult, to confine 
every word. 

It will now be necessary that I should direct your attention to 
another, and I believe the latest, writer in this country of any emi- 
nence who has employed his energies in the development of the 
nature of the Human Mind. The writer to whom I allude is Mr. 
Owen. He has npt, it is true, given us his sentiments in an elabo- 
rate treatise ; what he has written directly concerning the mind is 
contained in the space of a very few pages. This was first pub- 
lished about five years ago in the Introduction to my Family 
Cyclofjedia, and, as that work may not be known to many of my 
present auditors, I will take the liberty to state the substance of 
Mr. Owen's observations ; which.are, in fact, descriptive of an In- 
strument that he some years ago invented, a plate of which is given 
in the work to which I have referred. This Instrument, the late 
Professor Pictet, of Geneva, advised Mr. Owen to call the 
PsYCHOGEAPH ; a term to which, however, there are certainly 
very strong objections. The design of Mr. Owen was, by this in- 



atrameat, to render mental phenomena and operations more iatelli- 
gibie to those unwilling or unable to enter into abstruse and, as 
tbey have been termed, recondite Epectilations. 

The Psr/chograph, Mr. Owen informs us, may be made either 
of tnetal or wood ; it consists of ten slides, each slide represeoting 
a faculty or quality (ortlie germ of it) oPthe human mind at birth. 
The slides are divided into parts ; the Urst and last of which on 
each side denote the extremes of thai particular faculty or quality 
belonging to, or constituting a part of, the human mind. The in- 
terval between these extremes is in nature infinitely divisible. In 
Mr. Owen's Psyckograph the division is carried only to 100 parts, 
these being sufficient for the purpose for which the Psychograpk 
was designed. 

According to Mr. Owen's Psychograph, the Human Faculties or 
Qualities, or the germs of them, at birth, ^le the following, namely. 
Strength. Courage, Sensibility, Perception, Re/lection, Memory, 
Imagination, Judgment, Affection, Self- attachment. 

As the aim ofJVlr. Ow£n, in the construction of this instrument, 
was to direct the attention to facts, he informs us titat " it is of lit- 
tie consequence whether the faculties and qualities, which are by 
the Psyckograpit predicated of any human being, are precisely in 
conformity to nature, or whether they are really more or less in 
number, or whether they shall be designated by the names given to 
them, or by any other terms. In these respects, "the Psycho- 
graph,''' continues Mr. Owen, "may he, and no doubt is, very de- 
fective; itpretends to no accuracy in such points, because accuracy 
cannot at present be attained ; but it is a sufficient approximation 
to nature for the present purpose." 

" For instance,, human nature consists of a certain physical con- 
formation, which must possess some degree of bodily strength; — 
sensibility, or power of feehng; the germs of more or less natural 
courage, perception, reflection, memory, imagination, judgment, of- , 
fection for others, and attachment to self. And it is evident that 
individuals possess, by nature, these different faculties and quali- 
ties in various degrees of strength and weakness, of perfection and 
imperfection." 

" Since then," proceeds Mr. Owen, " there is so wide an inter- 
val between the extremes of each faculty and quality, and that this 
interval is infinitely divisible, it is improbable that any two human 
beings have ever been endowed with any one of these faculties or 
qualities precisely in the same degree since the creation of man ; but 
when the number of these faculties which enter into the combina- 
tion of a human being is taken into consideration, it becomes 
highly probable that no two infants ever have been, or ever will be. 
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racter; other proportions and combinations form an infinite variety 
of natural character between these two extremes. These faculties 
and qualities grow as the child advances in age, and, by training 
and instruction, the growth of any of them m£^y be retarded or en- 
couraged, and thus the natural combination may be materially mo- 
dified. When this knowledge shall be raised to the rank of a 
science, and its principles applied to practice, the human character 
may be so improved in every individual, that, compared with the 
past or existing generations, the new race of men will be regarded 
as superior bemgs. This science may be called, the Science of 
Training and Instruction, or the Science of the Ir^uence of Circum- 
stance over Human Nature; and will be of far more real value to 
mankind than all the other sciences united. By means of its 
practical application, the' natural powers and qualities of each in- 
dividual may be so directed and modified, as to produce that com- 
bination which is best for the individual and for society. The 
child, however, can have no control over the formation of the par- 
ticular powers- and qualities which belong to him at birth; nor over 
the circumstances which, through infancy and childhood, deter- 
mine the peculiar direction and modification which these powers 
and qualities receive." 

Mr. Owen, in conclusion, emphaUcally asks, ** Why, then» is 
punishment, for the correction of moral error, awarded to human 
beings ? Is it possible that human nature can become a fit sub- 
ject for punishment of any kind ? Has it ever been, or can it ever 
be, other than an instrument of cruelty, and of the grossest injus- 
tice ? Experience has proved that punishment never has attained 
its object. Facts, open to the inspection of every one, likewise 
prove, that by other methods, which preclude all the evils created 
by punishment (and they are incalculable), more may be accom- 
plisned in a few years, for the improvement of the moral w^ll-being 
of society, than has been effected by punishment through the past 
period of man's existence.'^ 

In this account of the Psychograph, I have most carefully fol- 
lowed Mr* Owen's description, except in substituting the expres- 
sion human mind for human nature; an expression to which Mr, 
Owen seems particularly partial: why, I do not know. 

Now, in examining these particulars of the mind, although it 
must be admitted they are much more simple than those to which 
we have before adverted, we shall still, I think, find that Mr. Owen 
has occasionally misapplied the term faculty ; but what I have said 
before on this word will enable us to judge of the propriety of any 
of the terins which Mr. Owen has used. I cannot, however, avoid 
observing that, if courage be a faculty of the mind, so, it appears 
to me, must its antagonist timidity or fear be ; if there be such a 
faculty as self -attachment, as probably there is, both courage and 
fear will be found, I presume, modifications of it. It does, how- 
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ever, strike me, that the faculties of the mind are much fewer in 

number than they have beeo commonly supposed to be; and that 
it is, probably, hy the combined operation of those faculties, what- 
ever they are, tliat most of our writers on the mind have beeo mis- 
led. Mr. Owen, we see, calls Judgment a faculty : i think it is a 
process, carried on by one or more of our faculties, doubtless ; but 
that there is no such thing as an aggregate faculty of Judgment^ 
Reason, or Wilt, in the mind, every inquiry which we make will, I 
think, confirm. 

Mr. Owen, it is true, with that benevolent candour which so 
strongly marks bis character, informs us, that it is of little conse- 
quence whether the faculties and qualities which are by the Ps^cAo> 
graph predicated of any human being, are precisely in conformity 
with nature ; or whether they are really more or less in number ; 
or whether they shall be designated by the names given to them, 
or by any other terms. la these respects, he admits that the 
Psyckograph may be defective 

As far as regards mere riamt 
quence what kind we apply to 
provided they do not mislead us in 
when names are applied to operati 
ties of the mind, which convey n 

themselves, or to the faculties themselves, do not belong, much 
error will be the probable result; such nomenclature should, there- 
fore, be, as much as possible, avoided. So far am I from thinking- 
with Mr. Owen, that it is of no consequence to us to delermine 
what are, and what are not, faculties of the mim d, that I think 
it is of the greatest importance in these inquiries to know, if we 
possibly can, of what, and of how many, faculties the human mind 
consists. The Phrenologists are, beyond question, of the same 
opinion — all their efforts tend to the fixing aad defiuing of these 
grand landmarks — the faculties, or organs of the mind— the 
brain. Had the Pkrenologists avoided, for the present, a new 
nomenclature, and simply contented themselves with numbering 
what they assert to be organs, without forcing upon us a new set 
of terms, they would not have raised, what I fear are, some new 
obstacles in our pursuit of this interesting inquiry.' 

I would ask, 1 am sure with the greatest deference and respect 
to Mr. Owen, Is it nothing to distinguish accurately what is bom 
with us, from what is acquired by us incur progress through the 
world ? We know very well, that formerly an opinion was gene- 
rally eotertained, that ideas were born with us; but, thanks to the 
labours of Locke, that great and dangerous error has been long 
since overthrown, and we now smile at such an opinion. Yet 1 am 
not sure whether the doctrine which teaches that Reason, Judg- 

* Seeeoiuefai'lUcr obiervaliDDs on Pkrcnuhgt/, al Uie end uf lb ia lecture. 
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mentf the Will, and some other operations, or effects of operations, 
of the mind, are faculties, is not considerably more injurious to 
the progress of truth, and to our pursuit of knowledge and happi- 
ness, than that of innate ideas ; and we have seen, too, that such 
a doctrine has been, and is now very commonly, very generally ac- 
cepted and believed. 

From what has been said, it will now be, most probably, asked. 
What, then, after all, do we know concerning the nature of the 
Mind? It appears, with certainty, very little ; we are unques- 
tionably in the very infancy of such knowledge. We have yet, I 
think, to get rid of some unintelligible jargon— some scholastic 
verbosities, that not a little impede our progress in the pursuit of 
this truly valuable and important science ; but, besides this, it is 
quite necessary that we should all, if possible, become accurate 
observers of what passes within and around us, taking nothing for 
grantedy but always endeavour to obtain and to state facts, by an 
accumulation of which only can we hope to inform ourselves and 
our species in the science of self-knowledge, and, of course, hap- 
piness. I have mentioned, in a preceding part of my discourse, 
that the most useful truths are orten the most exposed, and, for 
this reason, too often overlooked. I am disposed to think, relative 
to the mind, that this is peculiarly the case. 

I do not think sufficient attention has been paid to our ordinary 
and simple sensations ; and I think that our first steps in such 
inquiries ought always to be directed to these : for all that we know 
must be derived through the medium of what are usually called the 
senses— namely. Seeing, Hearing^ Smelling, Tasting, Feeling. 
Mr. Owen appears to have arranged these under one order — Sen- 
sibility, or power of Feeling. The effect of the stimulus or im- 
pression which external objects make upon the different senses 
when conveyed to the mind-^the brain, as they instantly are after 
being made ; or when an idea or ideas arise in the mind itself, and 
there act, is called sensation. When this sensation is perceived 
by the mind, it is called perception ; which is, it appears to me, 
nothing more than a recognized or apprehended sensation. 

From the great disposition which there is in the mind to repeat 
sensations once made upon it, it often happens that, without the 
presence of the object which first excited the original sensation,. it 
will nevertheless arise in the mind, and this, too, frequently with- 
out our being conscious of the cause which produces it; although, 
from what we know of the laws of the mind, it could not have 
arisen there without a cause ; it sometimes happens, too, that sen- 
sations or perceptions once excited are often beyond our control ; 
that is, we cannot by effort, however strong, prevent the recurrence 
of them ; nor on many other occasions can we command their re- 
currence. These sensations are, as I have said, of two orders — 
pleasurable and painful, the degrees m both being infinite ; and it 
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[ appears to me that all out researches into the nature and opera- 
f fions of the mind must be bottomed on this simple view of it, 
namely, that it is capable of receiving a variety of impressions^ 
!fENSATioNs both pleasurable and painful : that these sensations, 
in numerous instances, become perceptions, picrceptions ideas; 
and that from these the whole apparatus of what is commonly called 
^e MIND is most probably made up. 

The disposition to repeat perceptions, ideas — whole trains of 
thought, has been called a faculty— memory; but much of what is 
usually called memory consists of processes. It is the greater or 
less facihty with which impressions once made upon the mind can 
be again voluntarily called up, that constitutes a good or a bad 
memory. The Phrenologists, wc see, have given to the memory 
many organs ; such are those of Facts, of Form, Size, Order, Lan- 
guage, &c. ; and they thus account for some persona remembering 
things relating to any ofle of these well by their having such organ 
strongly developed ; yet we must not forget Dr. Spurzheim's ad- 
mission of quality and activity. In consequence of this, if it be a 
truth, and I think it is, any Phrenologist who estimates the men- 
tal organs by their appearance only in the skull will be fre- 
quently at fault ; and herein it b that the science is manifestly 
defective ; as, under such circumstances, till we know, besides the 
development itself, the quality and activity of the btain, we may 
make a very improper estimate of the mental powers of any givea 
individual : and that this has been already done by some gentle- 
men who are esteemed adepts in the science, I have personally rea. 
son to know. The Phrenologists do not seem to think sufficiently 
of the necessity of using the mind in any given way in order to alter 
its quality and escile its activity. Now, although I do not con- 
tend that USE aloue is omnipotent, it is nevertheless of infinite im- 
portance : many skulls of indifferent promise will be found to con- 
tain a fine mind. 

Besides this susceptibility of the mind, in regard to sensation 
generally; it is to be observed that there are also dispositions in it 
to avoid pain, and to receive or desire pleasure ; these dispositions 
are inherent in the mind, and are, in numerous instances, exem- 
plified soon after birth. To the operaliori or e^ect of these dispo- 
sitions are given the various names of Grief, Joy, Fear, Anger, 
Love, &c. Many of ihem, from being attended with considerable 
., have been called Passions.* They do not seem directly 



* St. Pierre, wtio, from bis v 




«e conclude miiathflie been anamii 
«ble man, shvb llial " Nous atons oliscrvS qii'il n'y avoil qiit deux pasnioni 
dans !e Cffipr hnmain, famimr ft Vambitiim'' Now,it' Lose and AmbilioO bi 
pAgeioNB,Bnd, according to Si. Pierre, llieonly pasbioni of tlie liiimai 
Lean, how absurd niiisl be auy Htteiapt to cradicalewhat, being denoiii mated ' 
■ /'tusiiin, ha> been connnonly tin|ipcueil lo beloiii; lo us as aniinaled bciQes! 
Yet (low oflfu daes lliis ingenious wriler, in liia woikg, inveigti against ambi- 
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under our control, but indirectly they frequently become so ; they 
may be so modified by circumstances, habit, education, &c« that 
some pains, as well as pleasures, become obliterated; whilst 
others are generated by the habits, usages, and customs of the 
society in which we live. Some of these pleasures and pains are 
much more capable of being controlled than others. Those which 
are least so are hunger and thirst^ essential to the existence 



tion/ against emulation!—** L'Emnlation," says he, ''est la cause de la plik- 
partdes maux da genre humain. £lle est la racioe de PambitioB ; car Teina- 
latioD produit le desir d'etre le premier, et le desir d'etre le premier, n*est 
autre chose que rambition, qne se partage,siiivant positions et caracteres, en 
ambitions positive et negative, d'oa conlent pre^qiie tons les maux de la vie 
sociale !*' Vaux d*uu SolUaire. — From all tliat he says, and from all that c«o 
be gathered on the subject, it appears that to prevent men from desiring dis- 
tinction, from dettirinf: to be approved in their condnct by their fellows, is, 
most probably, impossible ; what then should be the object of the governors of 
nankind — of those having influence either in great or small communities^- 
of FATHERS and MOTHERS of families, &c. &c. ? to ^rect this disponiion uito 
the most beneficial ehanneU — into those channels capable of conveying and 
imparting the most happiness. Thus, if men become desirous, and, if yon 
please, ambitious of doin«; good— of promoting each other's happineA?, (and I 
confess individually that I do feel such ambition,) surely such ambition can- 
not be bad — it must be meritorious-— deserving of approbation ; always re- 
membering that we are not, in doing good, to trample upon the rights and just 
demands of others: for the evil might thus become greater than the good we 
mifflit do ; and besides, we cannot force any one to become happy contrary 
to his inclination — wluntarineas being one of the essential ingfredients of indi- 
vidual iiappiness. I conclude, therefore, that both ambition and emulatum 
are then only bad when they tend to produce misery — unbappiness ; and that 
when they, on the contrary, tend to promote general and individual happi- 
ness, they are meritorious. 

There is, it will be observed, a great want of philosophical precuion in the 
passage of St. Pierre above quoted : ** Two passions of the human heart'* 
is too common-place and vague. The distinction whicii has been sometimes 
made by writers between the headend the heart, the former being considered 
as imielleet,md the latter a«/ff/titf, is notoriously incorrect, and sliould never 
be adopted in philosophical writing. It may do very well for an oratorical 
flourish and the rounding of a period, but as a mode of conveying truth it is 
decidedly bad. The heart is a viscus upon the regularity of whose action de- 
pends the healthy circulation of the blood ; in consequence of the nerves ac- 
companying it, and indeed the whole sangnit'erons system, its motion is very 
liable to be affected by innumerable impressions both painful and pleasurable 
made upon the brain. No one wants to be told how soon the )ieart palpitates 
on the application of powerful, new, or extraordinary stimuli to the mind — 
the brain: the centre of s^fiisa^toa as well as intellect is not however in the 
heart bnt in the head — the brain^ as will be seen from what has been stated 
above, as well as by accurate observation of what passes within ourselves: 
the heart does not of course think — thought is in the brain, and, as far as is 
known, in the brain only. 1 am aware it may be said that, in calling ambition 
and emulation two passions of the human heart, the expression is figuratite, 
and that most persons will know what is meant : not exactly so. I have no 
objection to figure in elucidation of truth ; but here the figure manifestly ob- 
scures it. It is such expressions as these that have misled us, and ever will 
mislead us in the pursuit of tmtbb 



of the individual, and that for the continuance of the species, 
usually denominated Love. I am extremely unwilling to call 
8TMPATHT a faculty of the mind ; but whether it be a faculty or 
not, it is, at any rate, a disposition of the mind; and it lE unques- 
tionably a disposition too of considerable importance in numeroM 
mental operations. That we are, on various occasions, excited to 
feel for and with others, is indisputably true ; many of our best 
and kindest actions proceed from such sympathy. There is, as 
far as is known of this quality of the mind, a peculiar, not to say 
a mysterious nature about it which demands our serious investi- 
gation. Many of the impositions and frauds which have been 
practised upon mankind, have been effectuated by an artful appeal 
to our sympathies or our fears; and, therefore, although out 
sympathies are extremely valuable to us, as forming some of the 
strongest links which connect us to our fellows, yet they, very 
often, notwithstanding, demand control, 

The sympathy evinced by the sexes towards each other has been 
called by most persons a Passion — Love ; the Phrenologists give 
it a direct organ, the cerebellum (as we have seen), and call U 
amaiiveness. This sympathy is, it scarcely needs to be observed, 
CKlremeiy powerful. When under suitable regulation, and com- 
bined with intellectual pleasure, it confers, perhaps, the most ex- 
quisite happiness of which we are capable; if ill directed, it is 
often productive of the most consummate misery. No wonder 
that, in all ages, Lovt has been one of the most predominant 
springs of human action 1 Man has still to learn the best mode of 
regulating this powerful lever in the elevation of bis happiness. 

Besides such sympathies, which might be called the social sym- 
patkies, and whicli we can occasionally regulate, there are other 
aympatliies not so immediately, if at all, under our control. Thesg 
are evinced when any derangement producing pain takes place in 
our bodily organs, the mind sympathizing with such derangement 
and suffering more or less accordingly. So also if the body com- 
municate pleasurable emotions to the mind, a corresponding sym- 
pathy is the result. The mind likewise communicates its sympa- 
thies to the bodily functions, and, in a remarkable degree, it does 
this to the stomach ; so that no sooner, upon any occasion, does 
the mind labour under painful emotion than the stomach almost 
instantly becomes affected, and dyspepsia either temporary or of 
some continuance is very commonly the result. On ine contrary, 
if the sympathies be pleasurable, and not in excess, they contri- 
bute to the general health ; and, generally, when they are painful 
toa certain degree, disease. Excessive pleasure, as well as ex- 
cessive pain, produces not only disease, hut sometimes causes 
immediate death. Such indeed is the intimate connexion of the 
mind and body during our whole existence here, that they mutually 
act and react upon each other. For want of a proper sense of 
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the great importance of this truth, and from an inattention to, or 
our ignorance of those laws by which they are mutually governed, 
our knowledge of the method of curing disease, and especially 
mental disease, still continues in a very imperfect state. 

From what has been said, let us now see to what practical uti* 
lity our present knowledge of the mind can be applied. 

It is well known that, if we wish to become dexterous in any art 
requiring considerable employment of the hand, the art of writing, 
for instance, we must use it often, and for a long time, before we 
can attain the ease and dexterity of a master ; nay, that without 
long and constant use such dexterity cannot be acquired. The 
MiDD, the organ, the recipient, the elaborator of our ideas, the in- 
strument in which our sensations, elaborated into thought, arise, ^ 
appears to be similar in its nature to the human hand ; it must be 
USED before it becomes dexterous. Slight and casual impressions 
produce occasional motions often irregular, and by no means to 
the purpose ; to be efficient, they must be long continued regular 
and uniform. 

We know also that if, in the performance' of any manual opera- 
tion, such as weaving, sewing, &c. &c., any motion not necessary 
to the proper performance of the process, be introduced and. con - 
tipued for a long time, the difficulty of getting rid of such bad 
habit is often great, not to say sometimes impossible : hence the 
necessity of learning the proper motions in the first instance. A 
similar mode of reasoning applies to the mind: in order that its 
motions or operations should be useful, regular, and appropriate, 
its exercise in such motions or operations is absolutely necessary ; 
and this exercise must not only be adopted early, but be long 
continued, and of such a kind that no bad habits may be intro- 
duced : for, once introduced, their eradication is always more or 
less difficult, and sometimes, as in manual arts, almost impos- 
sible. 

1 trust, therefore, that I may be pardoned for repeating here 
what I have before stated in another work. Without Education 
(which is another term for applied knowledge) man is an insulated 
being, connected to society by few ties and wfa^olly unacquainted 
with his duties. I consequently state a trite truism when I say. 
In order that man may become a good member of society, it i$ 
necessary that he should be educated ; no one becomes good or vir- 
tuous by accident. The education to which I here allude, is not 
only that usually called such which is obtained, for the most part, 
from schools and universities, or through the medium of books, 
but also that concourse of circumstances which surrounds the 
child from his birth, and attends upon him through his future life, 
moulding his thoughts and directing his actions, and which makes 
him often either the best or the worst of his species. 

But it is, however, found; (to continue our simile of the hand,) 
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ing such actions are necessarily abridged ; while, in the mind less ■ 
.apt, more attention and care will be necessary to produce them ;' 
,. but they may generally be produced notwithstanding. And, 
f bence, in Education it is of the iirst importance to have this truth 
' continually before us : namely, that the method of isstruo- 

TION MUST BE VARIED ACCORDING TO THE NATURE AND DIS- 
POSITION OF DIFFERENT MINDS. Tkis has uol been hit kerto Stif- 
fidently attended to in any of our processes of Education : and 
hence, often, the faUure of many well-intended efforts to fashion 
the human mind. 

it cannot therefore be too strongly insisted upon that the ■ 
£ARLv exercise of the mind, and for a long continuance in any 
giren way, is of paramount importance to the future life; always 
remembering that variety is necessary in the employment of the 
mind in order to obtain at once its health, energy, and activity. ' 
Yet, although a consideration of predisposition in the outset of life 
is extremely necessary, and should be sedulously attended to, it is 
consolatory to know, that, in general, this predisposition, what- 
ever it may be, becomes ultimately so much modified by educa- 
tion — by surrounding circumstances, as to be very often super- 
seded by other powers operating more forcibly upon the mind. 

1 here speak of the predisposition for actions which 1 suppose 
ought to be performed, in other words good actions ; but there is 
sometimes another predispusiiion for motions or actions which 
ought not to be performed, naiuely, bad actions. 

.This consideration has been a. stumbling block to myriads, and 
is the constant theme with those who seem determined to see ob- 
jects only through a certain medium. Now, in considering this 
predisposition, we must remember that we are not often called 
upon to contemplate it in its effects on the human character, until 
it has acquired through the exercise of long babit, or bad educa- 
tion, vicious circumstances, a force which it did not originally pos- 
sess, and that, most probably, an early attention to such predis- 
position, and an introductiou of counter motions, if 1 may so speak, 
into the mind, will counteract, obliterate, or render it quiescent. 
Indeed, it is in the study of such predispositions (the exceptions 
to nan'ii general character) and in the introduction of such coun- 
ter motions that the business, or rather the Labour, of Education, 
as far as concerns the moralist, principally consists. 
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The MiKD, as I have before stated, operates or is influenced 
by invariable laws : there is no such thin^ as chance either in the 
natural or moral world. Does any one question this? — It may be . 
illustrated by the most common conduct and the every-day trans- 
actions of life; — we have no occasion to refer to any thing in the 
least recondite or abstracted to prove it. 

Whenever we wish to accomplish any object by the assistance 
of another, what is the first step which we take ? we consider the 
capabilities of the person whom we think of engaging to assist us 
in the object of our pursuit, well knowing that, unless his mind * 
and body possess certain qualities either inherent or acquired, he 
will not suit our purpose ; there being neither predisposition nor 
acquired ability for the performance of certain action s, we know 
of a moral certdinty, that if we engage such a person in our 
service, we shall fail in the object which we desire to obtain by 
such assistance. This is so obvious and so true, that no one 
will, I dare say, for a moment dispute it; yet is it not founded on 
our experience and the philosophical axiom as true as it is beau- 
tiful, that there is no effect without a cause? which axiom, never- 
theless, I fear many will yet be found to deny, and by conse- 
quence, deny the necessiti^ of moral actions^ as an inevitable effect 
of the nature and disposition of man. 

It has been also objected to this doctrine that we have the 
power of suspending certain actions altogether, and of others for 
a limited time, according as our pleasure or our will may prompt 
us. Undoubtedly we have: thus we may avoid taking food for a 
considerable period; we may say we will do absolutely nothing, 
and do nothing accordingly ; we may say we will take no thought 
for the morrow ; we may choose or not to go to a particular place 
on a particular day, and sopn. But in all such determinations 
^ to act or not to act, we shall find there is and always will be ^ome 
motive or motives which produce our pleasure or our will so to 
conduct ourselves. We resolve, for example, to prove the truth 
of the above statement by avoiding to take food for a considerable 
period ; we do so for a certain time, while the motives for our re- 
maining so continue more powerful than any other motives ; but 
let us wait till the sensation of hunger, of uneasiness, of pain, 
shall excite us to relieve the hunger, the uneasiness, and the pain, 
and our resolution of refusing to take food will be gone. Yet 
during the whole period of such an experiment, we shall be as 
much the patfents of necessity as we are at the most active period 
of our lives. 

In speaking, however, of the necessity of moral dctionsy we must 
be extremely careful to distinguish this necessity from Fatalism^ 
with which it has, I feat, been sometimes confounded. Fatalism 
implies that, do what we will, certain consequences will follow in 
defiance of all our efibrts to the contrary. The necessity of which- 
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I here speak, implies that certain cousequences follow certain 
actions; and that, if we desire to produce those actions, we must 
introduce the causes, if we can, which will produce them, or they 
will not be produced. So if we know the causes of bad actions, 
and these causes be within our control, if we withdraw the causes 
the actions cannot take place. Hence do we not often predict, 
with almost mathematical certainty, the effect which the intro- 
ductioa uf certain causes will produce ? — Now, unless there was a 
necessary connexion between cause and effect, this we never or 
but rarely could do. The further we extend our inquiries into the 
nature of the mind, the more we shall be convinced that it is 
regulated by determinate laws — that chance has no place in its 
chain of causes and effects. And it is extremely fortunate for 
human happiness that such is the case: for were the mind regu- 
lated by no laws, what a chaos should we exhibit both in our 
thoughts and in our actions 1 

The denial of the tiecessity of moral actions has arisen chiefly, 
I apprehend, from the fear that, if such necessity were generally 
admitted, how true soever in fact, some if not all of the bulwarks 
of our social and moral edifice would be destroyed. It is necessary, 
however, to meet this question fairly, as it is one of the deepest 
interest to mankind. We can never cure any deep-seated wound 
without examining it, and, if required, by probing it also to the 
bottom. Let us go then at once, not to the restraints laid on us 
by the habits and cuBloms of society, but to those painful and 
tremendous restraints and penalties applied with the best inten- 
tions, no doubl, to prevent, chiefiy by the prospective operation of 
fear, those great moral aberrations, those crimes, under which 
society in enlightened England is at the present time grievously 
labouring. 

Now, from a contemplation of the Punishments, even to 
death, which are so continually presented to our notice, is either 
of the objects attained for which the Punishments are specifically 
inflicted— these objects of course are, the reformation of the in~ 
dividual and the prevention of crime ? — Alas I the history of our 
criminal jurisprudence — of our police, informs us, that the more 
often a human being is submilled to imprisonment, trial and 
punishment, in the same ratio generally is his disposition to im- 
moral conduct increased ; and as to the prevention of crime — need 
I answer the question? — Well has Mr. Owen asked, " Why then 
is Punishment for the correction of moral error awarded to human 

But it may be said. What! would you suffer the wretched out- 
casts of society, the uightly marauder and the daily thief, to roam 
at large, so that it may become impossible for the peaceable and 
unoffending citizen to appear in our streets ''. — I answer, certainly 
not; although our preseut practice is unquestionably bad, Rs.. 
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sTRAi'NTS are assuredly necessary; but such restraints ought 
only to be introduced as may be precursory and preparatory to a 
better order of things. 

I have really no desire to examine the present circumstances by 
which the minds of a very large portion of the people of this vast 
metropolis are constantly surrounded ; it is, however, necessary 
that we should look at them. On the one hand we behold im- 
mense piles of wealth, the possessors of which too often osten- 
tatiously and ridiculously display it ; on the other, squalid poverty 
and pining want; need we wonder that the sufferers in the last 
mentioned group should occasionally cast a longing glance at so 
many superfluous piles. Hende we cannot pass through any of 
the more crowded streets, and those also inhabited by the lower 
classes, without withessmg the most painful traits of moral cha- 
racter, both in male and female, in young and old. Let us look 
too at those 

« 

** Who weekly catch 
The morsel tost by law-forc'd charity. 
And die so slowly that none call it murder."-^CoLBRiDOB. 

Let him who is at all in the habit of traversing our streets as I am, 
tell us how often, in the course of his peregrinations, he witnesses 
the personal contention oi fighting^ both in the young and in the 
adult ; and let him at the same time tell us of the supineness or 
indifference which is evinced at such demoralizing exhibitions, the 
nurturers of every bad passion — the panders to crime. 

I might go on and readily show how, step by step, the young 
pilferer and the accomplished felon are producea, till at last, and 
not before, in comes your restraint in the shape of Punishment^ 
and the law takes its course. This is not, this cannot be the way 
to produce good mdral conduct. The theme is too harrowing to 
be dwelt upon ; it is, besides, time that I should proceed to the 
remaining objects of my lecture; before doing which, permit me 
for a moment to glance also at the upper classes of society — those 
classes where elegance and accomplishment are presumed to have 
their chosen seat, and to ask, Is it at all probable that while 
Duelling shall be countenanced, shall be patronized, shall be 
fashionable, and the phantom Honour beckon our Fathers, our 
Brothers, and our Friends to blood, that the mind will ever 
be in that state of affectionate feeling and regard for our fellow 
creatures, which can produce extensively useful and benevolent 
results? 

But to proceed. Our mental operations, then, are prompted, 
are caused, either by sensations arising within ourselves, as 
hunger, thirst, &c,; or by those objects with which we are sur- 
rounded, as heat, light, cold, human society, &c. &c. Such 
promptings exercise over us a control more or less powerful, de- 
pending upon their intensity, their duration, or the mode in which 



they are applied, 
or pain prompts ' 
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In the new-born child the sensation of hun^t 
xpreas his uneasiness by crying ; and 
irate light, will, for some time, cause 
him to close his eyes. After a short time the image of his narse, 
who ought, if possible, always to be his mother, becomes im- 
pressed upon his mind; and the pleasure wtiich the bland aliment 
milk affords him, with hcc soothing; endearments, encite the first 
rudiments of reflective ideas — of thought. By degrees ihe ope- 
rations of his mind, at first simple, increase ; he loves, he dislikes; 
and accordingly as be is disciplined, will they ultimately become 
the reflected images — copies — eflects of those circumstances by 
which he hag been, from his birth, continually surrounded; nnd 
THEY can be no other. Hence arise bis hopes, his fears, his 
views of justice, and of right and wrong. This is a fact which 
must, I presume, be universally admitted : upon its universahty 
rest both its value and importance as a Truth. 

We see, therefore, and I think it will be useful again to reca- 
pitulate our positions here, that the mind, the RECiriEUT, the 
organ of thought and emotion or passion resides in the brain ; 
that sensation, refiection, imagination, judgment, most of the Pas- 
sions,&c. into which the mind has been divided, appear, according 
to our present knowledge, to be nothing more than the EFyECTs 
made upon it by the external objects by which we are surrounded ; 
by some internal impressiout stimulus, conveyed to it through 
the agency of the nerves ; or by a process arising in the mind 
itself — the brain. 

From this view of the mind, let us now see how it may be 
fashioned by Education, so as to become highly instrumental in 
the production and increase of human happiness. By Education, 
we must remember, I here mean that concourse of causes or cir- 
cumstances which surround and form the human character ; and 
not merely those scanty, incomplete, and often inefficient pro- 
cesses commonly so named. 

Man, we should never for a moment forget, is by far the most 
imitative of all animals; and he is so in consequence of the su- 
perior capacity and powers of his mind. It has been said that 
the whole creation is a miracle; but in contemplating the human 
mind, a small part only of that creation, the apparent simplicity 
of its original nature, and its capacity for the reception and com- 
bination of ideas — of TKOtroBT, miraculous as creation is, we 
cannot hesitate to affirm that ihe human mind Is one of the most 
miraculous things with which man is acquainted. Who, for 
example, did he not know the fact, would believe that from about 
thirty simple sounds, or less, the whole fabric of human speech is 
erected ; and that most of the alphabets of the different languages 
of the world are comprised in less than that number of signs ? 

It is necessary, also, to observe, in regard to the formation of 
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the human character, that the mini> for ever shrinks from alt 
attempts to force it into any mode of discipline or action ; that 
while it may be led by gentleness and argument almost any 
where, the least appearance of force or violence produces revolt 
and repugnance, so that it has been truly said, it is much more 
easy to lead man wrongly, than to drive him right. This dispo- 
sition in the ignorant and uninformed has been frequently called 
obstinacy; but it is, nevertheless, the result of a general law of 
the mind which we all obey. There is no other effectual way of 
removing such obstinacy, than by enlightening the understanding 
—imparting knowledge. 

Why is it that Punishments do not succeed in their object? 
The answer is obvious — they force, not lead the mind to act. No 
reasoning or persuasion is applied by the law to the criminal. 
Circumstances have made him what he is. You may lead him 
with much trouble and care from his vicious courses ; but you 
will never drive him from them. Benevolence, — kindness, 
are- therefore the grand levers, the most powerful and efficient 
engines in working a reformation in the human mind — an alter- 
ation in human action. When I say you will never drive him 
from them, I mean, you will never by driving alter the state of 
his mind, nor the nature of his pursuits: for, upon the removal of 
your restraint, he generally returns to the same or a worse state 
than that in which he was when your penal process began. — 
Why ? Because the causes of his delinquency still surround him ; 
these are want,* bad habits, and bad society. While he is 
so surrounded, impelled, how can he reform ? The wonder is not 
that he continues vicious— the wonder would be were he to 
become reformed. 

A society has been lately formed in this metropolis, or its imme- 
diate neighbourhood, for the purpose of providing means of em- 
ployment for persons who are discharged from prison, and who 
have no means of supporting themselves. To such a society 
every benevolent person must wish success, as it will tend to di- 
minish, in some degree, the evils attendant on our present modes 
of treating criminals. But would not our Benevolence be much 



* That wAKT (by which I here mean, that state of painful privation of food 
and raiment which the sufferer has no legitimate means of obtaining,) sup- 
presses or annihilates the social sympathies in those who are the patients of 
its influence, is undeniably true ; hence the great indifference which those 
suffering under its absolute dominion evince for the suffering or pain of 
others. It is well known that, in cases of absolute famine, tiie benevolent 
affections are rarely exemplified in the sufferers by it ; occasional exceptions 
will doubtless be met with, but the general position cannot be controverted. 
fVant, therefore, in its numerous ramifiations^ is destructive to the moral feelings 
— the moral sense of the mind, 
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more valuable sndelEdent, if exerted in preventing those demo- 
g circumstances which necessarily produce felons from sur- 
ng so many of the people? Do we not know, are we not 
red, Ikat contact mtk prisons, in the way in which prisoners do 
come in contact with them, produces extensive moral contamina- 
tion ? 

It may be here useful to say a few words upon the utility of 
Labour — muscular exertion, and its effects upon the mind. 

So useful and necessary an ingredient has Labour been pre. 
Bumed to be, and, in some cases, we must admit actually is, in 
preventing the recurrence of immoral acts, that our Legislators 
and others having influence among us, have erroneously sup- 
posed that, provided you have employment for the mass of the 
people, all the machinery of society will work well. A more dan- 
gerous mistake was never possibly committed. It is true, while 
the demand for labour is continual, and equals or exceeds the sup- 
ply, the effects predicated generally to a certain extent, take 
place : but let the demand for labour cease, and you have thrown 
on your hands a mass of disorderly machinery, which, the less it 
has to do, the more difficult it is to be managed. This would in 
some degree, perhaps, be the case, were the idle mass we/^ ^'n- 
Jhrmed and intelligent i but when this mass is uninformed and ig- 
norant, the results from their idleness and ignorance will always 
be tremeindous. The necessity, therefore, of their becoming' in- 
telligent on this account, is of itself sufficiently obvious ; but 
when, in addition to this, we know that, by enlightening the un- 
derstanding — enlarging their sphere of knowledge, they become 
more docile, more rational, more virtuous, more fitted for admix- 
ture with the already intelligent portion of society, and that an 
infinitely larger cjuantity of talent becomes developed for the ad- 
vantage of all — these considerations are more than amply suffici- 
ent to convince us that the more knowledge— the means of hap- 
piness, are diffused, the more certain and permanent must be the 
prosperity of any state, and that ignorance is its banc. 

Let us never forget that Labduk, in excess, renders the mind 
incapable of much thought of any kind during its coalinnance; 
and, after its cessation, so much repose is necessary to restore the 
lost energy, that little time can be found, by the laborious classes 
of society, for mental operations. 1 call that Labouk in excess, 
when ten or twelve hours a day are devoted to continued muscu- 
lar action, such as reaping, threshing, mowing, walking, &c. &c.» 



* It may lie objtcied tu lliii slalenieDt, that we occaaionally findmindi of 
conBiri*nil>le power among tlie laliunring classes : we do so ; bul lliese form 
exccpltuiis, iiDt llie rule. The cxtiaordmary nalural powcre of some mindi 
will. It IB well knowii.overcomeobstackswliicii are quile insuperable to otLera 
of the ordiaary Maiidard, We mint ttol, lllerelbte, lake llic exception for the 
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Need we wonder, therefore, that the laborious husbandman, and 
many other of the laborious classes of society, are ignorant and re- 
duced to, or rather not raised from, the state of a mere animal ! — 
But, in order that such classes of our fellows may become intelli- 
gent, docile, and useful members of society, you must supply 
them with the means of becoming so, or mere animals they must 
and will remain. If you do not bring their reflecting powers into 
exercise, how can you expect them to reflect ; if you do not even 
give them time for mental operations to take place, how is it 
possible that high moral worth shall be engendered, shall be ex- 
emplified ? 

But, although Labour in excess is extremely injurious to the due 
development of -the mental energies, yet moderate labour, on the 
contrary, appears to be directly and eminently beneficial to it : 
for, whenever the mind is too long and too much employed, the 
body too little, disease of some kind is very commonly induced. 
Hence, many of the extraordinary and indescribable varieties of 
insane and hypochondriacal cases pervading intelligent and refined 
society, which baffle and confound our present imperfect art of 
medicine ; and hence, the necessity of well understanding the 
nature and operations of the human mind, among many other 
qualifications, in order to become the most efficient master of the 
healing art; the moderate exercise, therefore, of both mind and 
BODT| consisting of alternations of the exercise of each, is abso- 
lutely essential to the enjoyment at once of mental and bodily 
health, to which there is no royal road, but it must be sought by 
every son of Adam in a similar way, if it be desired to be obtained. 
In this respect, for the citizen. Gymnastic Exercises promise 
to be of considerable utility; and therefore, in the present state of 
society, ought to be encouraged. 

'< By ceaseless action all that is subsists. 
Constant rotation of the unwearied wheel 
That nature rides npon, maLntains her health. 
Her beauty, her fertility. She dreads 
An instant's pause, and lives but while she moves. 
Its own revoiveacy upholds the world." 

So says one of our most pleasing and natural poets, Cowfer : 
the subsequent lines on exercise and activity, are too long for 
quotation, but they are beautifully descriptive of the necessity of 
labour for the production of both mental and bodily health. 

And here, a word or two, in passing, of the Tread-mill. 
There can be no doubt that, /or the time, the Tread-mill has some 
beneficial tendency upon the mind, by the labour which it causes, 
in suspending, perhaps in some cases in lessening also, the moral 
morbidness of the criminal : but the probability is that, upon the 
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CesiBtion of such labour, the trains of thought, and the disposi- 
tions which induced the moral aberralion, will too often return; 
the disposition for criminal acts, it is to be feared, will be often 
increased by vindictive discipline ; and, I believe, the history of thi) 
engine warrants this conclusion. What ia wanted is not only a 
suspension, of course, of the morbid trains of thought, but, be- 
sides this, OTHER TRAINS OFTHOUfiHT, and OTHER DISPOSITIOSS 

must be, if ■possible, introduced, or tke disease never cart be cured. 
Here ia the work, here is the labour, of the reformer of the cr'"' 
nal : and it appears to me, that Benevolekce and Kindsesb 
only can effectuate this gigantic task. 

But, as I have said above, should we not be more beneficially 
employed in preventing, than punishing, crime ? A nd it does appear 
10 me that, till societies are established throughout the land, not 
only TO EM PLOY the unemployed and idle, but to inform, in- 
terest, and ENGAGE THEIR MINDS, socifity fflust be content — the 
WEALTHY must be content to suffer tlie terrible anxieties atten- 
dant on the great and lamentable inequalities of condition so con- 
spicuous in this country.* 



■ Tlierc will bo, I appreliend, iio CTi'al iliffii 
JDto aclive o|ieration. Tbe cliitf tlimg wanting is llie wil-i, ot'llie w&altut 
to Citabliiti liiem. Tliej must be a euit of Joint Slock Companiia, voiataary 
auocioJinru, not ettabliAtnntt bytam, and may be called simply, Sncirfin/!^ 
the Emplai/meyil of thoattclm haee aaihlng tn du. Siicb coiii)iaiiies will prodixM 
aotliing, Id return tor iliG capital employed, but (be pleasures beiui.tihs 

FKOM OOINC GOOD, INCREASED BECUItlTV TO TKE WEALTHY OFTRKIRUO- || 
MEITIC FIRE-SiDES, AND AN AUUHHANT DIMINUTION OF CRIME : resilltl of 

infinite value in an estimate of Human kappiwii, and results which, it is de- 
voutly Id lie liDped, tUe wealthv, fur they only have the power to entablUh 
Bucli lucietieg, will ere Iddr are tlic imperious uecosily of obtaining for 
their own (lomfort, their own bappiness. 

Such socieliei oag,M not to be established upon llie common uvrft-Aoiu* 
plans, most of which are very inefficient. The^ alionld always be situated ia 
the rounfry. London and its imniediale vicinity — the vicinily of all large 
citlet, should be avoided. Tliey shonid be situated where land can be ol»- 
tained in sufficient quantity to supply, by culture, all thefeod, at least, of Uie 
inmates ; and where every kind of man u fact ii re necessary fur clothing them 
alionld also be produced. Hence, the necessity of every kind of useful haadi> 
craft being there exercised, as well ad, of course, all tbe variety of agricid In ral 
employraeats, including gardening. So that, when any person applied for 
employment, nomG one may be immediately found which the applicant caul4 
perfoiin. In all the various laboun, no more machinery should beiotradnced 
than is absolutely necessary ; and spade aiUicaliim, instead uf the plough, ia 
agricnlture, nill be found, perhaps, an essential part of the plan. Nodiing 
stinnld be purchased for the establishment which can be prodnced in il in 
sufficient quantity for (be ase of tbe inmates ; and no article produced in tbe 
ettablisbment should be suld, (that is, thrown into (be general market,) excnit 
in BO far assDcli sale wonld be necessary to the comfort and well-being of tM 
inhabitants. Tba residence of the inmates should be perfectly vnluntiny^; 



while there they should becomfortably fed, clothed, andproperlyi 
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To €xpect, therefore, anyone to become docile, rational, vir- 
tuous, unless the proper means be taken to make him so, is truly 
absurd. We now well know, whatever difficulties beset us in 
fashioning or altering the character of the adult, that children 
receive impressions with the greatest readiness, and hence it is 
that too early an attention cannot be paid to the method in which 
they are brought up. Surround them with proper circumstances, 
impress them with just ideas, with suitable knowledge, and, we 
need not doubt, we shall not fail to obtain the desired result; 
provided also, the same or similar circumstances surround them 
in after life. 

Till lately, in most of our systems o^ Education, if systems they 
can be called, which have little else except the elements of dis- 
union and discord to recommend them, two mistakes have been 
committed, upon which it is necessary that I should make a few 
observations. One of these is, in supposing that the education of 
very young children is of trifling or of no moment; and the other 
in concluding, that when we are enabled to take an active part 
in the business of life, our Education \& finished, whereas in truth 
it is but just begun. The whole life of man may be designated as 
merely a large educational process, in which we shall find that 



and, during their hours of rest, they sbonid be provided with suitable recrea- 
tion and employment for their minds, by books, &c. but they should be paid 
nothing whatever/or their labour ; so that the moment a demand for it arose in 
the general market, they might be induced to quit the establishment. The 
hours of labour should be of course moderate; at most, not more, except under 
particular circumstances, than eight hours a day ; so that eight hours might 
be allowed for sleep, and eiglit for meals, and recreation, and instruction. It 
does not appear to me necessary to enter into a further detail of such a society 
here; but I will just observe, that the immediate superintendents of it must 
be BENEVOLENT and intelligent men ; without which quali6cations, such 
a society could do little {rood. I conclude, of course, that those who may be 
engaged in the offices of instruction, will be persons of enlarged views, and 
well acquainted with the best mode of influencing, and operating upon, the 
mind. I am quite sure that, to the wealthy, such societies will not only be- 
come agreeable engagements for them, in disposing pleasurably of their su- 
perfluous time ; but they will both directly and indirectly add incalculably to 
the sum total of human happiness. Perhaps, too, the following positions 
might be usefully impressed upon the inmates of all these societies : No per^ 
son has a right to live Ijy the labour of another, %$ able to labour himself. It is the 
duty, therefore, of every member qf a state, to support himself, and those who are im- 
mediately dependent upon him, by his own labour. The exceptions to this ni?e 
are, infancy, disease, oldage, and physical or mental incapacity, or the impossibility 
of finding employment. 

It may just be added, that although nothing has been said about the employ- 
ment of the female sex in such societies, yet it is concluded that the same care 
will be taken to find employment for them as for the male sex. Among their 
diversified labours, I presume that spinning, sewing, knitting, and weaving, 
will be particularly^ prominenty not omitting occasional employment in the 
garden and in the field. 
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Be have always many thin^ to leatn — and those too of great 
importance in the furtherance of human happiness and well- 
bein^. Hence the necessity, as I have before said, of our endea- 
vouring to keep the mind in a disposilioit to be taught. The edu- 
cation, therefore, of young children, should be most carefully and 
sedulously attended to ; and the adult — the man — will find his ac- 
count in a zealous endeavour to obtain all the useful knowledge — 
a knowledge of facts within his reach; a knowledge of the besi 
means of producing and increasing both his own and his fellow- 
creatures' happiness; and to whom it will become, and ought to 
become, at once, both a duty and a pleasure to communicate to 
others what he has himself obtained. 

The previous steps in the education of childreo ought to be to 
take into consideration their natural capacities or predisposilions. 
In this affair I am not without hope, that our friends the Phreno- 
logists, may become very able assistants. I am sure thai their 
science has my hearty good wishes ; and I am also sure that 
nothing which I have said to-night will tend to discourage any one 
from the pursuit of apparently so valuable and interesting a study 
if pursued wilh the caution which I have ventured lo suggest 
concerning it — namely, that we are still in the infancy of such, 
knowledge. 

But again to proceed.— In one child, the memory may be al- 
ready so powerful as to require no further particular exercise or 
attention ; while in another, it may be so weak that scarcely any 
reflective process can be carried on. It is upon this quahly of the 
mind, memory, that most of our other mental processes depend : 
he who has not a ready memory, that is, who cannot readily 
excite in his miad former sensations, perceptions, ideas, cannot 
have a large range of intellect. Nothing, however, is more clear, 
than that this disposition of the mind, as tvell as, indeed, most 
others, may be greatly increased by use; and hence the absolute 
necessity of using our faculties — of exkrcisino oar abilities, in 
order thai they may become active and efficient, Withotit use, or 
being disused, a faculty, ability, or disposition, whatever it may be, 
soon loses, in general, both its activity and efficiency. This fact 
cannot be stated too strongly ; for no notion can be more erro- 
neous than that which supposes, if we have once been taught or 
have acquired certain impressions or ideas, that the object of 
education, or any other object, is accomplished ; the impression b 
must be occasionally repeated, or they will vanish from the mind. 

When therefore we hear persons complain of want of memory, 
it will, in general, be found to consist in a want of attention or 
application ; a person who is fond of music will tell us he has no 
memory for studies totally different from his favourite pursuit ; 
why ? because he pays no attention to them; let the atten^on be 
paid, and the result will be accordingly. Under ordinary -' 
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stances, there are few persons who have not sufficient memory to 
retain all the impressions necessary to constitute a virtuous and a 
happy being: the excessive application of memory is, in morals, 
neither wanted nor desired* 

It must not be forgotten here, that when powerful trains of 
ideas and circumstances connected with them have been once 
introduced into, and for a long time have surrounded, the mind, a 
sudden abstraction of such trains and circumstances, without sup- 
plying other stimuli of equal or superior interest, will be often 
attended with very serious results. Hence the disappointments, 
that usually arise when men retire from an active life, with a for- 
tune, to enjoy what has been erroneously termed otium cum dig-* 
nitate. Pleasurable sensations are not the usual results of 
quiesceoce. To possess these, the mind must be excited, impelled. 
He therefore who retires to such a state, without providing for 
himself some train of exciting ideas equal or nearly equal in inten^ 
sity to that which he lias given up, will be greatly disappointed in 
his expectations. He may^ and often does, become a voluptuary, 
but his mind suffers from the absence of the customary stimuli, 
and peevishness and disease are the usual concomitants, A fine 
field will, however, always be open for such men in the career of 
ACTIVE BENEV0LE13CE, and the various opportunities for the 
diffusion of Knowledg e^-^of Happiness, which such persons must 
abundantly possess. They need not have one idle moment. 

Again to return. In another child the Imagination may be so 
lively, eccentric, exuberant, as to usurp the place of the judgment, 
and hurry the possessor, in maturer years, into errors of the most 
fatal kind. In another, the consideration of self may be so pre- 
dominant as to absorb every sentiment of general Benevolence ; 
and, in manhood, to ripen into cruelty and general misanthropy. 
In another, the desire of distinction may grow into such exube- 
rance as, in given circumstances, to produce the desolator and 
the tyrant of the human race. 

That such Predispositions should be encouraged or counter- 
acted according to their nature early, admits, I presume, now no 
question ; how they are to be encouraged or counteracted, and 
what are the dispositions best adapted to form the most virtuous, 
the most perfect character, are questions by no means, I am sorry 
to be obliged to admit, of such easy solution. That they may, 
however, be encouraged or counteracted beneficially both for the 
individual and for society, there is no reason whatever to doubt. 

It appears, too, that in the Education of the human mind, and 
indeed in its general employment, in order that we may obtain 
the most beneficial results, particularly to the individual. 
Variety in the objects presented to it, and with which it is de- 
sirable that it should be surrounded, is of the first importance. 
To keep the mind continually directed to one object, how agree- 
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able soever that object might be, is frequently, nay, generally, 
mischievous in the ultimate result. In children, it is peculiarly 
injurious; and in adults, the mischiefs resulting from the miud 
being directed to or engrossed by one object, are often distres- 
singly exemplified. The effect of concentring the feelings, when 
death breaks asunder the strong catenation, and where, at the 
same time, remaining ties are slender, is often astounding ; some- 
times produces insanity, and sometimes death; but it is also ex- 
emplified on many other occasions. 

As health of the body is best promoted and preserved by a 
great variety of muscular motions, so the health of the mind will 
be best insured and preserved by an introduction of, and by the 
excitement produced by, a variety of sensations, ideas, thoughts- 
useful and suitable ones of course. These observations are as 
applicable to the adult as to the child; diversity of employment, 
of thought, being equally necessary for both: for we find where- 
ever the mind is exclusively employed on one subject, it matters 
little what the subject is, that it very often becomes unfitted for, 
or incapable of judging justly about others concerning which it 
has not been exercised. Hence, frequently, the unreasonable 
preference for pursuits in their nature comparatively trifling and 
sometimes manifestly injurious. Happy then is he who can excite 
in his mind vivid and useful trains qf thought — a disposition for a 
variety of modes of action and employment, so as to preserve 
both body and mind in that healthy state of feeling and compla- 
cency so essential to the enjoyment of pleasurable existence! 

In this respect much may be, doubtless, accomplished by dis- 
cipline and habit. The habit, therefore, of varying our though ts, 
and if |)ossible also our occupations, ought io be acquired as a 
means of insuring good, mental as well as bodily, health ; and thus 
providing, as much as we can provide, against those unexpected 
and unforeseen calamities which sometimes await us, and from 
which none can be, from the very nature of things, always 
exempt. 

I might here, and would most willingly, did your time permit, 
enter into an examinatioii of the nature and effects of Ambitiofi 
and Emulation, of Praise and Blame, of Reward and Punishment , 
(of Criminal Punishment, I have already spoken,) and their uses 
as means of forming or re-forming the human character; but these 
subjects, interesting as they are, would lead me into a wjd^ field. 
I will, however, just observe, that I think both Ambition and 
Emulation, and Praise and Blame, or, to' change the terms, ap^ 
probation, and disapprobation, may be advantageously employed 
in the education of youth, and in the improvement of the human 
character; but that the manner in which they are usually so em- 
ployed is nevertheless bad. I am aware that this opinion is in 
direct opposition to the opinion of many estimable men; but .1 
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lii^ well considered it, and have as yet seen no reason to deparf 
from the conclusions to which I have come. Of natural rewardkt 
find punishments, arising out of the nature of things, and, which, 
in numerous instances, we have no power to avoid, it is scarcely 
necessary to speak; but ar^czaZ rewards and punishments, (ana 
more especially the latter, which ill-judging man has decreed for 
moral error,) upon examination will prove to be both injudicious 
tind unwise, and are injurious to the general happiness, seeing that 
we have other means which af« much more effectual in producing 
that which we all desire. See a preceding note. 

But it should not be forgotten that the most powerful means for 
the education of the human mind, the formation of the human 
character, are those circumstances by which the child is imme- 
<liate]y surrounded ; which attend him when awake; which hover 
over biro when asleep : and which even prompt his dreams. The 
looks, gestures, and conversation of his mother; the more grave 
conversation and behaviour of the father ; the opinions and con- 
duct of the child's associates, and the general manners and cus- 
toms of the society in which he moves — all make up that con- 
course of causes which forms liie character of almost every indi- 
vidual that ever did or ever will exist. 

This view of the Nature of the mind, of its Education, is ex- 
tremely consolatory, as, by it, we have the cheering hope and pro- 
mise that many, if not all, of our moral evils may, with care and 
attention, be eradicated : for as no effect can take place without a 
'Cause, so we know that the human mind cannot become immoral, 
vicious, criminal, without a cause; and that it must become vir- 
tuous by the introduction of causes calculated to produce so de- 
sirable an end. To expect children or adults to become virtuous, 
without the introduction of such causes, that is, motives, as wilt 
induce them to become so, is of all things the most preposterous. 

This view of the mind, and of Education, will also lead us to the 
practice of the most extensive Benevolence and kindness, not 
only towards the human race but to all animated Nature. It will 
abate our malice-, destroy our pride, and neutralize oiir anger. 
When we see our fellow-mortals rushing to their own unhappiness 
in the career of vice and immorality, shall we riot be disposed in 
the kindest and most affectionate manner to dissuade them from 
their unfortunate and disastrous course — from their unhappy 
aberration? shall we not shew them the beauty of virtue, and the. 
best paths to obtain happiness— those which abound with plea- 
santness and peace ? 

In a discourse which I d^ire shobid become as general and as 
useful as possible, I have studiously avoided the introduction of 
topics which might be likely to produce any hostile difference of 
Opinion ; but this view of the hufnan mind (I hope and believe, as 
far as our knowledge extends, a just one,) will be found in the 
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closest accordance with practical Chriatiuaily ; that ChristiiMil p,^ 
which is taught by its Founder, separated from the errors hWI ^^ 
are too often mixed up with it. On this subject I do not wisiiltl (^ 
say more here. Those who are admirers of the sublime moriliql ^f^- 
of the New Testament (and who is not?) will know how to nuii! ^^ 
the application. I ud 

To those, therefore, to whom the care of the rising general ion ill ^^._ 
immediately intrusted, — to our fatheils and our motiiers, iV (^„ 
■would say, much depends upon yourselves, upon your own wtl o,; 
duct. Think not that whilst, in words, you direct or correct jouil ■■ 
child, ard your own actiotts oppose your doctrine, such a charactcil ,j 
as you deeire shall arise,— impossible! To those concerned lutkel ^^. 
Education of youth, our Schoolmasters generally, the Clergy, audi dt 
our Doctors, who preside at the fountain of what is termed 1 [{ 
LEitRHiso, (a thing of small value indeed in an estimate of humaiLl ,, 
happiness) — be assured, most learned Sirs ! that not all the know- 1 i 
ledge contained in all the tomes, ponderous, or light, or gay, oi I 
grave, which adorn your shelves, will prevail against that liviag I 
example which is seen in your own persons and in the usagei I 
around you. To our Governors, I would say, men become vir- I 
tuous or vicious, happy or miserable, according to the circura- I 
stances by which they are surrounded : to you more immediately I 
belongs the duty of forming such circles, ot of improving them if I 
formed. To expect men to become peaceable, orderly, virtuous, I 
intelligent, while causes are continually arising, operating to make I 
them the reverse, is as absurd as it is to preach peace to the I 

But, although living example, as here stated, is by far the most I 
powerful means of fashioning the mind — the human character, 
there are others, which, particularly in out present state of know- 
ledge, must by no means be neglected. Next to living example, 
or actions, opinions and conduct may be inculcated through the 
medium of Language with considerable effect ; and this effect will 
be greatest according to the manner in which they are conveyed. 

Who needs to be told, that an eloquent discourse combining at 
once simplicity and elegance of diction, and an appeal to the moat 
powerful /eettnjfs of the mind, or the interests of man, makes more 
impression when spoken with grace and effect by a person of whom 
we entertain a high opinion, than when read in the closet ?— This 
disposition of the mind to be impressed with living eloquence is a 
very general one, and is found in every country having the least 
pretensions to civilization — nay, even among savage tribes. Elo- 
quence, therefore, under suitable regulations, offers many and solid 
advantages ; but it is exceedingly liable to be abused. I am dis- 
posed to believe that more mischief than good has been hitherto 
effected by it. I hope, however, that this will not always be the 
I hope that Truth and Eloquence, and I may also ad<l,,. 
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^J^irjf, mil form sucli i legitimate alFfance that an immense a<v 
, jJMlgion of human happiness will be the ultimate result 
^r^Other, and perhaps, upon the whole, after living example, some 
^y llfae best, medtOffor the conveyance of instruction and fashioning 
^TO human mind are Lectures. We have daily, examples in this 
^faetropolis, that many of the sciences are well taught by sucH 
Jneans ; and surely the science of the formation and education of 
l^lie human character may be effectually brought before us, and 

^comprehensively and practically inculcated. 

:^ The last method which offers for the education of the mind is 
^Jtolitary reading. This is, it is true, much less immediately effec- 
**tual than either of the methods to which I have just alluded ; but 
^from its nature it may be made almost universal, and hence its 
pj effects are, and, whilst mankind continue to acquire the art of 

"■reading, and whilst books are to be obtained, will be extensive, 

^exciting, powerful, and useful; and more especially will these 
^.effects be such, provided care be taken in the choice of the lile- 
"^ rary stimulants placed before the mind. 

^ Before 1 quit the subject of EdiAcation, I cannot avoid calling 
" your attention especially to the mode in which children, and in- 
^ deed adults, can be most effectually excited — taught. In morals 

* we have just seen that example is much inore powerful than pre- 

* cept — Why 1 because an action more vividly impresses the mind 
^ than words f the symbols of such action ; action being, besides, in 

morals an exemplification of the state of mind of the actor, it 
must, of necessity, outweigh many a dry moral precept, the utility 
of which is not always perceived, and the practice of which is too 
often neglected by the propounders, the teachers of them. This 
method applies to most if not to all the sciences. Language and the 
Science of Grammar may be much more effectually taught vivd 
voce, in conjunction with books or with written or printed /or»i«/«, 
than by books alone. This has been strongly exemplified in the 
new mode of teaching languages ; and there can be no doubt that 
it may be advantageously applied to many other sciences and arta« 
Sensible objects always make more impression upon the mind than 
descriptionsofthem in books. Hence the power of example in morals; 
hence the efficiency of experiments in chemistry and natural phi- 
losophy ; and hence the advantage of real specimens in every de- 
partment of natural history, both animate and inanimate* Hence 
also the very superior advantage of dissecting the real subject in 
anatomy to any description of it, however accurate, in a book. 

From this sketch of the nature of the mind, of its operations, 
and of moral education, the difficulty, if not impossibility, of car^- 
rying into effect such benevolent designs as are necessary to^ro- 
duce the results which may with confidence be predicted, in pre- 
sent society ( London for instance), must be immediately perceived. 
For, although improvements in education are daily taking place, 
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ibeie relate to particular sciences only, rather than le ibe ^ 

eompreliensive and important one of mohals ; and are beiagtil ^ ^ 
tied into effect without much, if at all, distvirbinj^ the pretentr' ^^ 
rangements*br prejudices of society ^ Such is that just aBoded 
of teaching the languages by a new and more expeditious m^ 
of which a gentleman of the name of Hamilton has been W 
active and exciting agent ;* yet we must be extremely cautiott 






* It i§, perbapp, scarcely necessary, to state that this C^entlemao is inM] 
way rela^ted to my Friend, Mr. Hamilton, of Dalzell, to whom these shwul 
are dedicated. I take, however, tbe present opportunity to say that I «ii,i 
about four years since, Editor of the Metropolitan Liter art JovrmaIyJ 
in the first number of which is a Paper detailing Mr. Hamilton's dcw 
method of teaching languages, which those who are desirous of iofonnation 
concerning that method may consult. Notwithstanding the temperate tennf 
and rigid impartiality with which that Paper was draiyn up, Mr. Hamiltor 
thought proper to attack me by name, (although my name is not appended to 
the Paper,) in a rude and unjustifiable manner, in one of the daily prints, to 
which, of course, I did not reply, except in-a notice to the corr^spondekts 
of the Journal, determining not to be drawn int« a controversy on the snb- 
ject: for one among other more substantial reasons, that, as I Iiad Doiai' 
niediatt; interest to serve in the agitation of such a question, I did not think 
it worth my while to pay ten, perhaps, twenty gvineaSf for the use of half a 
column of a Newspaper, to answer an Hnhandsorae attack. 

Mr. Hamilton had slated, again and again, in his public addresses, ihei 
{with very few exeeptiont) no word in any Umgxiage hud more tlian one meaning^ 
and in that meaning ought always to be translated. Now, however desirable it 
might be, that this position should be true, I believe what has been stated in 
this lecture will abundantly prove its incorrectness. Otfe of tbe great evil» 
attendant on language being that words, more especially those of frequent oc- 
currence, have otten many meanings, and hence in language not a few of oar 
errors, mistakes, and difficolties. How many foreigners are there who efeo 
in their long nse of English never acquire correctly that of tlie auxiliary 
verbs wUl and shaltf when applied to the different persons of the verb ? lu con- 
troverting Mr. HamiltonIs position, I cited several examples, and among 
others one from the lAtin, which was an incorrect one f without, however^ 
attending to the errors or mistakes into wliich the Paper stated that the 
teacher had fallen, he poanced upon my mcorrect example, and lloarishedhis 
rod in no measured style. 

A paper appeared a few years since in one of our Philosophical Joomals^ 
in which the French words Fer blane were translated literally white iron; thia 
the mere English scholar could not understand, no sneh thing in this couotry 
being so named: the thing meant was, what is usually called, tin-plate ; that 
is, iron plate coyered with the metal called tifu It is remarkable that we very 
-often call this substance tin, and the worker in it a tinman: let ns imagine 
what notable nonsense would be produced, if a Frenchman Uterally translated 
these words into his mother tongue ! The French, on the contrary, call tin- 
plate, Fer blane, white iron, and the worker of it Ferblantier, that is, a worker 
tif white iron, Ferblantier must not, therefore, be rendered a ipor^ ofwhUt' 
ironf but tinman. 

I have found that in translating, from the French in particular, the litert^ 
rendering of terms of art would be frequently peculiarly absurd and very often 
never lead to the thing designed to be expressed. But while literal ren- 
derings alone would frequently mislead tlie pupil, they are nevertheless ek-^ 
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1 knowledge. 



in estimating the acc|ui)iiliDa of auch knowledge ; 
rauBl remember, is the means not the end of hun 
It will Be, I fear, not infrequently fonnd, that the more languages 
we acquire, cmterii paribus, the less we know ; and this for a very 
obvious reason : so much time has been spent in their acquisition, 
that none, or comparatively none, can be devoted lo the obtaining- 
of a knowledge of FACTS ; facts, and not sounds or signs for gounds^ 
being necessarily the basis of all our knowledge. 

The RciEHCE OF MORALS, therefore, to which I have adverted, 
cannot, I fear, he carried into practical operation in present sO' 
cieiy, A conviction that it cannot, has induced Mr. Owes, and 
other individuals, to endeavour to form villages of, what are 
termed, mutual co-oparation, where the demoralizing circumstances 
now pervading general society may be shut out; and where 
knowledgi! and labour may be more equally divided and diffused, 
so that Comfort, Indspendence, and Happiness, may be possessed 
by, as they are the undoubted right of ai,l. 

These visionary schemes, as they have been called by those who, 
I believe, know nothing or very little about them, have been as- 
sailed by the withng and the sciolist with that species of attack 
which their ignorance of the subject necessarily produces ; for, 
when they understand what they now do not, they will assail them 
no longer.f If there- be Truth in the doctrines which i have 
stated concerning the mind, and concerning Education, some 
such societies as those contemplated by Mr, Owen, and others, 
having similar views and convictions with him, must be and will 



Iremcly useful in direcling m lo the elymoloey of tlie woril, and iherefore, it 
is \ery desirable llikt,in leaching, llie real rendering should be accompanied 
wilh the literal one; and if Mr, Hamilton huB not alresJ]' eeen the use of 
both, he will, I dare say, nlllmately find out Ibe neceasily of adopting it to 
make his method more efficient 

NoiwilliBtaDdiDg, I cannot avoid thinking that Mr. Hamilton himself (b; 
his injudiciaiispiodeof treating those who have been Ihe oppuuenla of bis me' 
thod, 1 never hb«,) has been one of the greatest obstacles lo the success ofil, 
I still think it is one oF the beet, perhaps the very best nhieh han yet been de- 
vised for the expeditious acqnisilion of a laniuage. I am doI, llierefoie, so 
besotted as lo suppose that it is not euiceplible of improvement ; and this it 
will DO doubt in lime receive, if not from Mr. Hamilton himself, from those 
wEio will, probably, more dispassionately observe. 

t A very ingenions work in defence of the Cn-operative Sijalem has lately 
appeared, to which I would particularly foticit the reader's allention ; it 't» 
eutilted the Kevult or tub Uees, and lerms with the most benevolent sen- 
timenls. It is written in dialogue after the Gieek model, wilh elegant terse- 
ness and considerable naivel^j it is one of those hooks which are notvery 
likely to make a great noise, bnt ils merit will he acknonledged when the 
puny bantlings of the day have expired and ate fotgolicu -. it richly deserve* 
lo be read and studied. 



be entered into by mankind, sooner or later, in order to gel rid 
of much, if not all, of that deplorable mass of moral evil which 
exists in the present state of society. It is a consummation whicfi 
their Convictiohs and their Benevolence will effectuate, and 
which human Suffering imperiansly demands. 

What, then, is the coNcufaiow to he drawn from tlie consider- 
ation of the WHOLE MATTER ? — That we know very little concern- 
ing the actual nature of the Humjn mind. That we do not know 
with certainty, whatever may be our hopes and desires ou this 
interesting subject, whether the brain itself be ihemind, or whether 
some more refined and etherial substance pervades and resides 
in it during our existence here. But, although we do not know 
much of its nature, we know, fortunately, a great deal of its' 
pTBcssses and operations ; and to these it behoves us to be accu- 
rately attentive, in order, as we have seen, that the greatest 
possible quantity ot good— of kappiness, may be produced for the 
whole family of man, 

I am sorry to have trespassed so long upon your time and, 
your attention— a fewmoraeats more and I have done. 

That a devotion of our energies to this momentous subject, and 
especially to Education in the most enlarged sense of the term, 
e greatly to improve our knowledge concerning the 



^fIND and the means by which iiu 
increased and more generally diffused, then 
no question. 

Although we cannot re-make man, we c 
and direct him, that he will no longer be 
we now too often unfortunately behold hi 
have no reason lo expect that he 
of his natural and moral 




_ . s may be greatly 
a be, I appreheaa. 



so re-/orm, mould, 
i same being which 
; and, although we 
iprove the condition 
to be no longer liable i 



mortality, we may reasonably expect, nevertheless, that during 
his continuance here, his days may be rendered iniinitely more 
happy, and possibly more numerous. These consummations we 
are fairly entitled to anticipate from the more general diffusion 
of knowledge, from the prevalence of more enlarged and liberal 
principles of Government, and from the exercise and enlargement 
of the benevolent affections. 

Throughout this Discourse, I have not mentioned, except in- 
cidentally, the FEMALE MIND, Considering fhat what I have said 
on the Human mind applies to both sexes. It may, however, 
be useful, before concluding, to observe, that directly the female 
of our species, woman, has not engaged so much of the attention 
of the MALE SEX in regard to her mind and ihe formation of the 
human character as she is entitled to and deserves : for, after all, 
we shall find that much, nay most, of the formation of the human 
character will always depend upon women — the mothers of our 
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offspring. The necessity, therefore, of their being well acquainted 
vith the modes in which character can be best formed is indis- 
putable; in a word, women must be imbued with a knowledge, 
and an intimate knowledge too, of the nature and operations of 
the human mind, or they cannot be good moral Governesses and' 
Instructresses of our offspring. Instead of the weak and helpless 
beings we too commonly behold them, they must be taught to 
think for themselves: to submit to no dicta but those of Truth; 
and to hold in no estimation those dogmas and opinions by whom- 
soever uttered which have no basis but custom — no authority but 
superior corporeal energy, or the overweening vanity of ihe 
other sex. 

. Besides this, if man himself desire to enjoy in the society of 
woman the greatest quantum of happiness, the sooner he raises 
her from a state of pupilage and vassalage to one of independence 
of thinking and of acting the better. To this end he must impart 
to her his knowledge — make her the companion of his thoughts — 
give her a taste for mental pursuits— for literature — for his best 
modes of obtaining happiness ; he must encourage her in shaking 
off the trammels by which she has been so long kept down ; and 
soon will she become not only more efl&cient in the production of 
happiness for him, but also for herself, and all those around her. 

Let it not be supposed, that in recommending this course, I 
advocate pedantry, which is offensive in either sex; nor even 
learning, if by learning be meant a mere knowledge of Greek and 
Latin; this is indeed of trifling moment in the scale of happiness; 
nor wbuld I advocate, for an instant, the Love-sick sentimentality 
of novel reading^ which, as novels are generally written, is the 
worst of all reading; * but what I desire for woman is, a more ex- 



* Sir Walter Scott has, it is tme, in his novels, generally avoided much 
of the Ufve'Sick aentimentality to which allusion is here made ; but he has, un- 
fortnnately, fallen into another error, which, it is to be feared, does infinite 
mischief to the progress of trnth and tlie expansion of intellect, by per- 
saadiog iis that now 

" The wine of fife is on the lees;" 

as well as by giving ns false views and notions of former periods of society, 
--of golden and romantic times, which, in reality, ne?er existed except in the 
imagination of the novelist and the poet. 

If it be a frnfh that man is a progressive being ; that, by the acciimnlation 
of knowledge, his well-being and his happiness can only be increased, surely 
to inciilcate the notion, that former periods of society, its infancy, were those 
in which great happiness peculiarly abounded, is injurious and unwise. With 
whatever gorgeonsness and pomp remote and by-gonc times may be painted, 
we may, I think, b^ morally assured, that the means of happiness, aud, con- 
sequently, happiness itself, were not ?o generally disused as they have been 



tensive acquamtaMce Kith facts — mitk real and mbsfantiat kna»- 
ledge, on every subject which can contribate to the happiness of our 
^>ecies. We, ueh, experience great pleasure od the intellectual 
vxchanges of thought which pass between us; the iutellectual 
exchanges of thought between man aad woman are far more ex- 
quisite, and, therefore, more to be sought after and desired. 
Speaking individually, I can say, that I never experience so much 
intellectual pleasure as when in the company of an intelligent 
Lady, I presume, too, that such pleasure is reciprocal, and on 
this account, of course, more to be esteemed. 

That many of the Laws of this country are extremely oppressive 
and injurious to woman, depressing to her mind, and cot)a&» 
quently to her happiness, cannot be doubted; the customs of 
society still more so — more offensively galling. One of the worsfi 
of those laws is, perhaps, that o{ primagenilvre ; the practice, too 
common with the wealthy, of bestowing their largesses upon tfa» 
male branches of their families, to the comparative neglect of the 
helpless and defenceless woman, is also decidedly .unjust, and 
injurious to the best interests of the human race. Surely, if any 
difference be made in the distribution of wealth, that difference' 
ought to be in favour of those who are least able to take care of 
themselves ! Such, however, is the Lata and the Practice upheld 



In laler limea; and that, from the absence of lliat powerful engine, the Preu^i^ 
niucli wrong vas commilled and eulfered withuui tlie possibility uf redress 
or of llle Guffer«ra liaviug any cliance of their being even heard. At tli^r 
present day, allhongh mlicb suffering is gliil aDforliinately the lot of many og 
onr popniation, their complaintB are at least heard, and, in cooBequenc*^ 
SDinetimeh alleviated, if not effectaally redreued. He, tbetefore, who look* 
back lo remote periods of hialory for better times than the present, (I da 
not mean by tbe jiresenl, tills day, tbis week, or llii; year,) for limes in whicli 
■he bappineu of all wa<i more geueralty consnited, looks back to what has 
never, in all probability, existed. 

Asllie world grows older, onr knowledge of the means of producinit liap- 
pineM increases; and, tberefore, nothing can be more nnphilosopliiral, ixh 
thing mure iiijnrious to the progress of trath, than such writing; wbicli will 
be, of comse, most iujurioas in nroporlion lo the fascination Ihrongb which 
IliG sentiments are conveyed. That the liistorical novels, by the antlior of 
Waverly, are in this piedicnmenl, is greatly lo he lamented; tlieir redeeming, 
qualities, compared with Ibis original sin, are eoni)>atativeIy few, and ts dntl 
in the balance against tho miscliiefs which, while tlicy continue to be rend, 
they will hievilably produce do minds more intent upon filling up the trdiuM. 
, Vila, llian of examinini: tlie tendency of the seutiment> wliicb they cont^. 
The springtide ot Iheir success ha.', however, it is presumed, reached ib| 
lieij;lit ; tlie next age wilt, most ptobably, see tbe current recede. Had the 
Ijiftcd aiitliiir more fteqiienlly kept in view a maral purpme, rather tlian mora 
aaiitiemoil, in tliosc noveli, of how miich more real happiness luight Ite not 
have been the instrument in producing ^ how much the progress ' ' '" ' 
and of hnmau improvement, might be not have accelerated I 
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by our present Institutions ; the sooner^ therefore, they are de* 
parted from the better, in favour of 

" Woman, to whom wc owe 
Our highest Happiness below, 
Must She be will-less — thoughtless — all 
Which Men for their good pleasure call 
Feminine? — or shall Shb arise, 
And leara, with us, to scau the skies ; 
O'er meads and raountaios with us roam, 
And bring progressive science home; — 
Search with us knowledge man to bless, 
Andy thus, make exquisite his happiness V 

The theme is an animating one ; — it will afford me infinite satis- 
faction, if what I have said, shall in any way contribute to the hap- 
piness of that Sex for whom I shall never cease to feel a warm 
affection, and whom also I respect and esteem.* 

Perhaps I cannot more appropriately conclude than by a few 
lines addressed to a Lady on the Education of her child. 

*' Teach him a sympathy to feel 
For Nature — for the general weal. 
Grave this — a lesson on his heart — 
May he the precept wide impart ! 

**Be Kind to all — to Man — ^to Bbast, — 
Bird — Fish — Worm — Insect'* — Thus a feast 
Of Happiness will he partake, 
And happy other beings make. 
Teach him — all violence is wrong ! 
A Truth as useful as it's strong. — 
There's no effect without a cause: — 
This one of Nature*s wisest Laws. 
To be all which yon may desire, 
Tour child will certain things require : — 
Fit circumstances must surround 
Him, or your wishes he'll confound. 
Crabs on the cherry do not grow ; 
Nor does the pine produce the sloe. 
All kindred things produce their kind ; — 
Thus is it with the human mind: 
If fyou would wish him to be kind, 
Impress kind conduct on his mind ; 
Not by mere words, but let the deed 
Of kindness done before him plead ; 
Chietiy, the deed performed by you, 
Which, seeing done, he'll wish to do. 

<( You will, no doubt) some learning give. 
And teach him in the world to live j — 
But what he'll want, as mnch as sense. 
Is ACTIVE, WARM Benevolence. 



* For other observations concerning woman, see my Family Cyclopaedia, 
and th^ Lecture on the History and Utility of Literary Institutions. 
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Trits leaclihimi and his litile heart 
Win K[Nii imprfasLons toon impart. 
1'liiis will there in hh boGom spring 
Affection for each living ihiny. 
AnJ thus will be his Friends' delight 
ThaE beattleons Bot of promise bright. 

" Sediiclive LMfV '. is the f " 

Tnstriictidk, now a mahing 
0'erflaw<i its hanks on eiiher hand 
And widely fnictifiiw tiic land. 
A goodly harveit may we see. 
When all thall mae and hnpjiy be ! 
Meantime one word ihonld be impress'i) 
In letters large on every breast — 
It is most potent, and will well 
Perform vhat can't the prisom cell; — 
What vengeance always fall) to do — 
It it, fair Lauv '. seen in yon — 







n Introduclitm to Ihiif 



POSTSCRIPT. 

Th e author is desirous of adding to what has been said relative 
to Societies of Mutual Co-operation, that he does not beheve the 
knowledge by which such Societies can become permanently cb- 
tablisbed, is yet siiiSclently diffused, Most of the persons with 
whom he has come in contact, who have evinced a disposition 
enter into such associations, appear to overlook the necessity which 
there is, in order to insure the well-being of the Society, ttiai 
there should be among the Co-operators certain menfa/ agreements, 
dispositions, and tastes, in regard to leading objects, which, if not 
identical, ought, at least, to partake of considerable similarity. 
Many of such persons appear to possess zeai, without an adequate 
portion of knowledge to attemper it— no such Society could long- 
eiist amidst a prepollency of ignorance. They seem to think that 
the disposition to bring tlieir quota of labour into the com 
stock of the Society will be sufficient to insure its general and 
individual prosperity. From this the author is, however, obligeij 
to dissent : he is convinced that again and again, attempts to es- 
tablish such Societies, without the requisite dispositions of mind, 
and a fenowj/edje by far more extensive than falls to the lot of 
the present majority of those no'ti' disposed to enter into such cO' 
operation, must fail: for, while it is admitted that one of thi 
constituents of such a Society is a dispositio-^ lo labour, yet a bootl 
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'^ menial union must also be soughl, which is not less necessary: 
*^y, is even more essential than the disposition for corporal ac- 
•.■^rity. Mind, mindt mind, ever must be the pervading, the govern- 
■■g influence in such undertakings. 

-Another error has also been committed by many who are sin- 

^«rely desirous of estnbUshing a Pantisocracy , not excepting Mr, 

^»^f EN himself : too much stress has been laid on the form of the 

yuildinga for such associations. The paTallehgram, for example, 

^as become with the public a sort of standing jest. The author 

^links that the Jbrm of the buildings is comparatively immaterial. 

"f Paalisocracy be not as valuable in a collage as in a palace, it is 

^ood for little ; and, although our present knowledge might enable 

~*ia to acquire comforts unknown to former ages of the world, if 

'the principles of Pantisocratic association be good, be the best 

vhich can be devised for the general happiness, whether we shall 

» live in cottages or palaces must simply depend upon the taste and 

disposition of the PaTtiJsoerafs themselves. To avow an individual 

taste, the author frankly confesses his predilection for an insulated 

collage as a residence, to all the embellishments which art and 

luxury can bestow on contiguous dwellings, whether consisting of 

streels, squares, of palaces. 

But although the author is obliged to admit that his expectations 
ofseeingaSocietyestablialied, at present, on genuine Pa/itisDcraitc 
principles are not sanguine, yet he nevertheless thinks that ap- 
proaches maybe, and he hopes are gradually made towards it; 
and that those who have influence inhuman affairs, will find the im- 
perious necessity of directing, by some benevolent and welt-devised 
. plans, the current of our population, now directed so strongly to our 
large towns, over other and more genial soils. In a word, an ex- 
ample must be set by the upper classes themselves, of remainrng 
in their native provinces to succour, to stimulate, and to improve 
those by whom their Lands are made productive. The fashionable 
congregation of the aristocracy, the wealthy, and the wise, in our 
overgrown towns, in London in particular, must be avoided. The 
ABSENTEES must retuni to their patrimonial or other rural inherit- 
ances and retreats, where each proprietor, gathering round him an 
intelligent, a social circle must make it his business as well as the 
pleasure of his life, to di&use knowledge and happiness in every 
direction; exciting by his presence, and warming by hia rays, 
those germs which are ever ready to burst forth beneath the aus- 
pices of a benevolent sun. 

In Ireland, the return of the absentees, and the establishment 
of such circles and such residence, will do more, he verily believes, 
in one year, than has been done by all the acts of Parliament that 
have ever been passed for the improvement of that populous, fer- 
tile, yet unfortunate, country. 
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AN ELEGANT PRESENT FOR YOUTH. 



Jnstpiibliihed, in 19mo. Ih. 

ORNtTHOLOGIA 



Or, the BIRDS: a Poem, in two Parts; with an Introduction to tlicir 
Jialural Btatory, Bnd copjona Noln, ia wliicli arc desciibed nbuut One Thtaa^d 
B'lTiii, and Die miiiE intereBtiiig and Tecenlly observed facta canceraing Iheiu; 
tlie wliolc forming a comprelieDsive Manual of tbe Science of Ornilbology. 
Bv JAMES JENNINGS. 

Embclliihcd with Iwo Picloreique and highly-finiibed Engraiingg on wood bj 
Hughes Irom Original Oeaigtu ; and also accurals DcliDCBlions of the Goldcp 
Eagte and the Condor. 
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Tbis volume is closely printed, andconlalns 500 pages of letter-presi,'ona good 
paper, and with neat iyv*- Tbo followiug are some of the nuniGroiis leilimoDic* 

" Thi) 13, at once, a cnrioiis, t 
torious anttior has put logellier nn i 
respecting birds and their habits, S 
ins lor being strong logellier by poetical licence. The latter, it is Irae, is rather 
of a medley castj bnl we can assure onr readers, especially those who aiejoong, 
that they will hardly be able to dip into a page of tbia Tolnme, wilhoul meeting 
witb something to eDterlaiDBud instruct them." — Literary Gatctte, Not. 10, 1817. 

'■ Mr. Jennings's Omilliologia is agreeable and amusing." — Gml. Mag. Jar 
Feb. lUSS. 

"Too often have books on ornilbology, a^ on other lubjecla, been rather 
adapted for scientific than for general readers, much leia youthful minds; and 
terms not anderslood by every one, and difficult of remembrance, have been 
generally used. Mr. Jenninas baa ton^ turned his attention to the removing of 
tbia impediment; and it is but honest to avow, that, whether we consider the 
pxtent of information be has here collected, or the easy and unaffected style in 
which his work is wrillen, our opinion ia, tbat it should oblaio a place in tbe libra- 
ries of those who are seeking for thenuelves, or their children, a plain and full 
treatise on this interesting branch of study." — Lilerary Chrmicie, Dec. 1, 1817. 

" We cnunol conclnde this notice of Omilhologia, without paying onr due meed 
of praise to its scienti6c details, as well as to the amiable spirit of philaQtIu'ppy 
that pervades botli poetry and prose." — Ntio Literary Goielle. 



''We can promise those who look into Oraithnlogiii, a n 
fitable employment. For youth especially, we know nol i 
tire book." — Sunday ilfimitor. See also the Tauido* Coutu 

Iiondon ; Puolc and Edwards, Stationers' i 
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To THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq. 
Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow, &c« &c* 

Ldmdon, Jam, tui^ IMi 

Sill, — A» it is generally understood that you are the Editor of the NemMntiA 
Magazine^ I take the liberty to call your attention to an article which appcaBij 
the number of that periodical published yesterday, and which I am quite 
vou did not write, and most probably before its publication, never saw ; forif jal 
had, I think you could never have suffered such trash lo be made pnblic. Aill 
were it not that the name of the author of the Pleasures of Hope, seems to sanctinl 
what appears in that Magazine, I should not think it deserved the least attentWii] 

The article to which I 'allude treats my work on Birds, lately published, tail 
which has been, I am happy to say, very well received by those who are conpe^i 
tenf jddgcs'of it, as a work of utter worthlessness, and, in your critic*s opinioih] 
TBUkWi fist, and unprofitable ! Not content with abusing the poetry, he has pooBeeil 
upon the prose; and although I have candidly, and, I trust, modestly ezplaineda' 
the Preface my motives for my attempt, and that it is designed as an elemeniwi 
work, yet all that I have said seems to have rendered the poor thing more pertiDi' 
ciously blind. I am, however, sir, pbliged to draw this conclusion, either that 
your critic is totally incompetent to judge of the merit and value of my work, or 
that all the numerous journalists and other scientific persons who have spoken of 
it are fools ! 

It is very easy, sir, for a critical butcher, with a knife and saw, to cut np tte 
labour of three years, and the accumulation of a life of obaervatiotif with all tbe 
effrontery and cruelty of ignorance and malice; but it is not very easy for those 
who are the objects of his cold-blooded operations to bear them. He may wrap 
himself up in his anonymous cloak, and welcome ; 1 have no wish to see him in hu 
nakedness ; but of this I am sure, that he is neither a judge of niy work, nor of the 
science of which it treats. 

In conclusion, and not to weary you with a long letter, let me entreat yon^ sir, 
for the future to exercise your discretion as an Editor, and refuse such trash 
offered to you as criticism, or disavow your connection with such a periodical»> 
your fame and credit will not be improved by the alliance. 

I am, sir, with much respect, your most obedient humbly servantt 

JAS. JENNINGS. 

P.S. You will observe, sir, a few of the public testimonies to the value of tny 
work on the preceding page. I could adduce many letters from some of fbe firdt 
naturalists of the age, and fellows of tiie Linnean Society, to whom I am per- 
sonally unknown^ who have voluntarily and unsolicitedly expressed their appro- 
bation of it ; but such gratifying communications I have, of course, no right to- 
nake public. 

I 11 I ■ ■ ■■!■ ■ I. ,1 » , 1 l—n— rr - ■ ■ - __ ^ ^■^_ 

The following Works have also been published, by the Author of Ornithologia : 

In Octavo, price 278, boards, 

The FAMILY CYCLOPiEDIA ; or, MANUAL of USEFUL and 
NECESSARY KNOWLEDGE. Second edition. With corrections and additions. 
London : Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper. 



Of whom may be had, in Octavo, price 48, boards, 

A LECTURE on the HISTORY and UTILITY of LITERARY 
INSTITUTIONS. Delivered at the Surrey and Russell Instittitions, London, in 
December aud November 182^, with copious Notes* 



In 12mp. price 7s, 
' OBSERVATIONS on some of the DIALECTS^ of the WEST of 

ENGLAND, particularly SOMERSETSHIRE, with a Glossa^^ of WORDS 
now in use there, and Poems and other Pieces exemplifying the Dialect. 
London : Baldwin and Cradock. 



Shortly will be published, by the same Author, ' 

The PLEASURES of ORNITHOLOGY, a Poetn. It will be 
printed so as to be bound up with ^* Ornithologia," if desired. 



